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Little 
differences 
make 
Rawlings 


a tiny piece of metal that locks a cleat permanently in position 
...a Snap that opens only when you want it to...the way a seam 
is made...a slight adjustment in a pant leg that allows more 
freedom, gives extra comfort. These are a few of the multitude 
of “little” differences that go with the Rawlings label-almost 
invisible until they’re put to the test in action. The Rawlings 
label means quality because Rawlings brings to manufacturing 
a meticulous understanding of sports and a dedicated determin- 
ation to make nothing but..."Jho Finoet 
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1961 MOORE Gymcloth* 


NOW 


Wash and Wear 


Now available in SANFORIZED Plus Wash and Wear conven- 
ience, here is new help in group control and hygiene training. 


More than ever gets mothers on your side, too . . . a little deter- 
gent, rinse, hang up to dry, and just touch-up ironing. 


Get your free copy of the new MOORE color catalog of stylishly 
functional Gymwear styling. Clip, fill out, and send in the coupon. 


contact your nearest Moore office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 


1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


1 ‘ston Ave. + Seattle 22. Wash. 
268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: EAst 2-2848 
by title 
school ’ 
Send me my free catalog 4 
of MOORE Gymwear for 1961 address 
city zone______ state 


we now use: [] 1-pc. suits (C0 short & shirts 
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Here are 4 new items to help you get more for your athletic dollar. 
Official for baseball and softball, the pitching slab and home plate are 
new to the Pennsylvania line... the shuttlecock and tennis ball are 
newly improved old favorites. The new, tougher fiber in the Pennsyl- 
vania X-76 Tennis Ball outwears ordinary tennis ball covers. It actually 
thrives on hard play...stays new looking set after set. The quality- 
built Pennsylvania ‘‘Falcon’’ nylon shuttlecock is built to take a beating. 
Because it’s weighted to meet the needs of both indoor and outdoor 
play this new shuttlecock will help stretch your equipment budget. 
Available in tubes of three or six. Call your Pennsylvania dealer now ... 
he'll fill your needs for physical education, intramural and varsity play! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION * AKRON, OHIO 


COMING 
EVENTS 


April 30-May 6 
National Youth Fitness Week 
American Youth Hostel Week 
Mental Health Week 

May 2-3 
Federation of National and Professional 
Organizations for Recreation, Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

May 4-5 
Annual Meeting of Southern Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 23-25 
Ninth Annual Conference of State Inter- 
Agency Committees for Recreation, Pali 
sades Inter-State Park, New York 

June 5-7 
AAHPER District Presidents Meeting, NEA 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

June 12-13 
Annual Meeting of National Athletic Train- 
ers Association, Madison, Wisconsin 

June 11-14 
National Industrial Recreation Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 

June 11-15 
AAHPER State Presidents-Elect, NEA Cen- 
ter, Washington, 3D. C. 

June 11-18 
National Section on Dance Conference on 
Movement, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

June 15-17 
Eighth National Conference on Campus 
Safety, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 

June 16-17 
National Collegiate Track Coaches Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

June 19-23 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Golf Course, Ann Arbor 

July 2-5 
Annual Meeting of National Federation of 
State High School Associations, French Lick, 
Indiana 

July 2-7 
38th Annual Conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association, Palmer House, 


Chicago, Illinois 
July 2-8 

National Safe Boating Week 
July 27-29 


ICHPER-WCOTP Seminar on Teacher Prep- 
aration for Health Education in Asian Coun- 
tries, Vigyan Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 
July 29-August 1 
ICHPER International Congress, Vigyan 
Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 
August 1-8 
WCOTP International Conference, Vigyan 
Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 
August 6-12 
Fourth International Congress on Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Women, 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C. 
August 20-26 
Aquatic Leadership Workshop sponsored by 
AAHPER and the American National Red 
Cross, Indiana University, Bloomington 
August 28-September 1 
Society of State Directors of HPER Work- 
shop, Gull Lake, Michigan 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 
(Made in both high top and oxford patterns) 


America’s No. 1 basketball 
shoe that’s ten ways better. 
Features SPONGE INSOLE 
AND CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT: non- 
marking sure traction molded 
outsole. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
Endorsed and recommended by JACK KRAMER 


COURT STAR - NET KING - NET STAR - SKIDGRIP 


Famous as the finest for all court games. 
When you choose one of these top 
quality shoes, you will find why both 
rofessionals and ranking amateurs 
ave shown their preference for £7, 
CONVERSE. 


PINPOINT DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 

For extra durability. Available in 
COURT STAR (lace-to-toe) and 
NET KING (circular vamp). 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


FAUL 


GRIP DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


New herringbone design, non-slip 
blue outsole. Ideal on grass, wet or 
olished surfaces. Available in NET 
STAR and SKIDGRIP oxfords 
either lace-to- toe or circular vamp 4 
models. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


LACE-TO-TOE models — 
Have seamless forepart with 
double-wing tongue to elimi- 
nate chafed toes; uppers re- 
inforced with diagonal side 
stitching. 


CIRCULAR VAMP models — 
Strong army duck uppers 
with cool-breathing loose 
lining that will not cause irri- 
tation. 


GLENVILLE 
or BEACH 


GLENVILLE, popular- 
priced shoe for all gym 
and phys-ed needs. 
Lace-to-toe design; 
army duck up- 
: ers; white sole bindin 

with blue trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COMFOR 
CUSHION ARCH; non-marking crepe outsole. Women’s 
sizes 3 to 11. 

BEACH — Same features as GLENVILLE in a circular 
vamp pattern. 


Whether it's for gym, tennis, basketball or 
any other physical-ed activity, you'll find 
a Converse shoe that's ideal for you... 
made on correctly proportioned lasts in all 
sizes ... with the sure-footed traction, 
superior fit, flexibility and support that 
mean greater foot comfort and increased 
skill at your favorite sport. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, III. « 100 Freeway Blvd., So. San Francisco « 241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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. just one more of the dozens of 
games played on Titus Scooters .. . 
Physical Education’s most versatile 
equipment 


Order direct from factory at following 


prices. 

F.O.B. Winfield 
#1 set (12 Scooters) $ 87.00 
#2 set (16 Scooters) 110.50 
#3 set (20 Scooters) 132.50 


Each set complete with storage crate— 
Round Scooter and instructors manual. 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 


Winfield, Kansas 


TEELA-WOOKET 
ARCHERY and RIDING CAMPS 
Roxbury, Vermont 


Tops in Archery and Riding 


AAHPER “Operation Archery” Workshop 

June 19-June 23—For all youth leaders 
Archery course for instructors 

June 19-June 28—Vacationing June 18-July 2 
All-inclusive rates $10.00 per day 


Autumn Archery, Riding and Family Camps 
Aug. 3i-Sept. 10 
VACATION RATES . . . $8.00 per day 


Courses in Equitation 
June 26-July 2. . . Aug. 31-Sept. 13 


For brochure with complete details mail form 
below to: wha 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller - a 
67 Old Stone Church Rd. 

Upper Saddle River, N. J. 

Please send ................ copies of brochure on 
to 


IN THIS ISSUE 


In the center of the current discussion 
about the quality of American education 
is the teacher. It is the individual teach- 
er who makes the difference between 
“good enough” instruction and the en- 
thusiastie, creative, and productive 
teaching which changes behavior and de- 
velops the capacity to meet the unknown 
challenges of our future. The physical 
education teacher who must become a 
part of this creative process, will find a 
beginning toward improvement of teach- 
ing on pages 17-32. (Cover photo is 
from the AAHPER film entitled “A 
Design for Physical Edueation in the 
Elementary School.”) 


The oldest of the joint committees operat- 
ing in the National Education Associa- 
tion celebrates its 50th anniversary this 
year. See the story of the NEA-AMA 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education on page 33. 


Summertime is a time to revitalize your 
attitudes toward teaching in general and 
your own classwork in particular. It ean 
be done through a vacation that involves 
a complete change of locale (see page 8) 
or through going back to school to gain 
new insights as a student in your spe- 
cialized areas (for those who want to 
try this approach in the field of dance, 
see the listing of summer study oppor- 
tunities beginning on page 54). 


Coaches and athletics directors should 
pay special attention to the article on 
pages 36-37, which describes a procedure 
for equipping each football player with 
a custom-made mouth protector. 


NEXT MONTH 


The last issue of this school year will 
give special emphasis to school recrea- 
tion needs and specialized summer ree- 
reation programs. Also included will be 
a summary report of the 1961 AAHPER 
Convention and a new, up-to-date listing 
of degrees in our fields granted by 
NCATE approved colleges and univer- 
sities. AAHPER’s new Operation Arch- 
ery will be reported in the “Outdoor 
Education” column. A special for ath- 
leties directors is a study identifying the 
competencies needed for successful ac 
complishment of their job. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Locke Photographic Service, De- 
troit, Michigan; 8—NEA Division of 
Travel Service; |!4—Associated Press; 
27—Joan E. Treves; 29-30—John Pis- 
copo; 3!—Reagh Wetmore; 36-37— 
Cincinnati Public Schools; 38—West 
Virginia University; 49—University of 
Tennessee and New Hampshire State 
Department of Education; 51—Bicycie 
Institute of America. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


ST 
IN COACHING 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving work- 
savers. Get never-before results with: 


PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER® Displeys 
ERASO®* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL® Inventory Control Systems 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
BANDMASTER®* Formation Planner 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


See your Sporting Goods Dealer — 
"or write ay; E catalog to— 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO. 1 
Dept. J, 550 Sth Ave. W. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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M. CastreL_o, National Fencing Coaches 
Association of America, 30 East 10 St., 
New York 3, New York 
& The Amateur Code of the Amateur 
Fencers League of America now includes 
the following statement: 

. . the following are regarded as 


. . 
Fencers’ Status Corrected amateur fencers unless otherwise dis- 


THE ARTICLE in the January issue (ualified: 
called “Physical Eduecator—Are You 
Amateur or Pro?” may be correct in 
other sports, but it is certainly not right 
» fencing. I am enclosing copy of 
the present rule on amateurism.—Hvuco 


(1) Teachers of physical education or 
other subjects who are full-time mem- 
bers of the faculty of an accredited 
elementary school, high school, pre- 
paratory school, college or university; 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 

We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 

Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 


Fado WNIFORMS 


weight“Tiger” brand — 
Kodokan Recommended 


Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill TIGER 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Castells FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Uniforms 


the PLUS VALUE ae 
for your physical 


30 EAST 10th STREET 
NEW Y YORK 3, NY. 


Importers and, Manufacturers of Fencing Equipment and 
ESTABLISHED i914 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER-TEACHER MANUAL 
by JACK MANN 
NEW EDITION 
Among other features are the following: 
% 71 SQUARE DANCES—for the patter repertoire 
* 134 EXERCISES—for calling at classes for beginners—Recogniz- 
ing that it is far from sufficient to teach only the names and 
definitions of basics, these dance exercises are arranged in 
logical order for a 15 week course. Corresponding to each basic 
are approximately 3 to 4 dances, each illustrating a different 
aspect in which that basic may occur. 
% PLASTIC BINDING for eye comfort—the pages “lie flat.” 
(No billing) Send $3.00, which includes tax and postage to: 
JACK MANN, 540 Alcatraz Ave., Oakiand 9, California 


who, as an ineidental part of ther 
duties, offer instruction in feneing to 
students regularly enrolled in such 
academic institutions; and who receive 
no extra remuneration therefore beyond 
their regular academic salaries.” 


This alteration in the Amateur Fene- 
ing League of America’s previous stand, 
to one favorable to physical education 
personnel, was not reported to Mr. Vel- 
ler or AAHPER until after the article 
had been published in the Journal. 


More on Amateur or Pro 


I WISH TO COMMEND JOHPER on 
a very interesting and informing article 
in the January issue. Bravo for Don 
Veller and his remark on golf.—Rosin 
SEMANS, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Thirteen Is Unlucky 


BECAUSE I AM interested in play- 
ground recreation, I found your article 
on “A Suecessful Summer Junior High 
School Playground Program” quite in- 
teresting. However, your subtitle men- 
tions 14 characteristics of which only 
13 are present. I would be interested to 
know just what the omitted character- 
istic is; it may be something which 
could prove valuable to us in our ree- 
reation program this summer.—DonaLp 
P. Scuroer, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Our proofreaders, evidently succumb- 
ing to an old superstition, omitted the 
13th characteristic by failing to notice 
that the printer had neatly combined 
numbers 12 and 13. The two character- 
istics should have read: 

A tie-up exists between regular ses- 
sion and summer program activities, as 
for example, an official’s club, drama 
group, journalism class, ete., so as to 
carry on related projects and special 
events. 

13. If elementary age or senior high 
school youngsters attend the grounds, 
care is taken to plan the activities, use 
of facilities, ete., so as to accommodate 
the different capabilities and interests. 


WE WELCOME your comments about 
articles which appear in the Journal. 
Please send us your reactions, pro and 
con, to the ideas of our authors. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


© STURDY FABRIC 75* 
Q) 002 


@ WELL MADE 
e@ COLOR FAST 
REFEREE’S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt #’s Sewed on at 18¢ per single 


umeral) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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MACGREGOR 


for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath- 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best... MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF + TENNIS 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 
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How About a Ranch Vacation? 


A new outdoor education and recre- 
ation center for teachers and their fami- 
lies offers a new kind of vacation for 
you. Trail Lake Ranch, operated as part 
of the NEA’s Division of Travel Service, 
presents a summer activity program ar- 
ranged in cooperation with AAHPER. 

The ranch is located in the heart of 
Wyoming's Shoshone National Forest, 12 
miles southwest of Dubois. Oldest na- 
tional forest in the United States, Sho- 
shone is an area of rare natural splendor 
with mppling lakes, canyons, glaciers, 
and awe-inspiring mountain peaks. 

The ranch itself is in a wide sunlit 
valley, nearly surrounded by mountains. 
A trout stream, Torrey Creek, runs 
through the property. Buildings include 
a kitchen, dining lodge, recreation lodge, 
ranch foreman’s house, five twin cabins 
with adjoining baths, three dormitory- 
type cabins with bunk beds, and central- 
ly located bath house. There is a pas- 
ture and a corral for the horses. Space 
and equipment are provided for house 
trailers and for tents. In short, accom- 
modations are rustic but comfortable. 

One portion of the activity program 
will enable participants to gain an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Government 
staff workers will lead discussions, and 
there will be field trips to take partici- 

‘pants into the wilderness: Another phase 
of the program will accent recreation 
and instruction in outdoor activities, Ex- 
perts will help you learn how to use a 
fly rod, shoot a rifle, ride a horse, set up 


camp, prepare for and take a pack trip 
into the wilderness, recognize the flora 
and fauna of the Rockies, square dance 
and use the bow and arrow. If it’s soli- 
tude you want, it can be found begin- 
ning less than a quarter of a mile from 
the ranch property. 

If you cannot take advantage of this 
special kind of vaeation, be sure to tell 
your colleagues about it. Here is a 
chance for you to help them enjoy them- 
selves through learning more about the 
kinds of activities you are teaching in 
your physical education classes. Anyone 
in the field of education, active or re- 
tired, is eligible for participation. 

The vacation periods of one week be- 
gin July 16 and run through the week of 
July 13. Price per person per week runs 
from $63.00 to $41.00, depending upon 
the type of accommodations. This price 
includes meals. Vacationers may stay as 
many weeks as desired. 

Participants may earn academic cred- 
it from a number of universities and col 
leges for this special ranch activity pro- 
gram. Write to the NEA Travel Divi- 
sion for a list of these institutions. 

Reservations (including $25.00 per 
person per week deposit) should be sent 
to Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Applications 
are accepted in the order received. 

Write the Travel Service for addition- 
al information and for copies of the flyer 
entitled “Trail Lake Ranch 1961” to 
give to other faculty members. * 


Trail Lake Ranch, shown at top, offers a vacation combining rustic living, wilderness 
solitude, opportunities to improve outdoor skills and understandings, and fellowship 
with congenial companions. Pack trips into mountain areas are available for the 
adventurous vacationer; classes and recreation programs are planned for families. 
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Summer 


1961 


Use this form for advance orders 


24-812 Aquatics Guide, 1961-63 

Ready June 1961 $1.00 
24-811 Winter Sports and Outing 

Activities Guide, 1961-63 

Ready June 1961 $1.00 
24-817 Volleyball Guide, 1961-63 

Ready August 1961 $1.00 
24-819 Basketball Guide, 1961-62 

(including rules) 

Ready August 1961 $1.00 
24-800 Basketball Rules, Reprint, 

1961-62 

Ready August 1961 35¢ 

Girls Sports Organization 
Handbook 
Ready June 1961 (Price to 
be announced) 
Special Events in the Girls 

Sports Program 

Ready July 1961 (Price to 
be announced) 


Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the publications indi- 
cated as soon as they are off the press. 


Check enclosed 


0) Bill the school 


Bill me 


Payment must accompany order of 
$2.00 or less. 


Name 


School 


Street 


City 
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| INSIST ON CHROME 
PLATED 


REBOUND TUMBLING EQUIPMENT 


COSTS NO MORE than ordinary paint- 
ed equipment. Maintains its shiny good 


looks and trouble-free performance year 
after year. 


The bright CHROME PLATED frame, 

blue non-marking rubber feet, precision 
\ sewn bouncing beds, choice of rubber 
cable or plated spring suspension sys- 
{ tem, and colorful, washable frame pads 
add up to one important fact . . . Nissen 
Trampoline® equipment is your BEST 
\ investment. 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


930 27th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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THE 1962 AAHPER CONVENTION 


is scheduled for Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 6 through 10, with the theme, 
"Strengthening Human Resources." 
Convention Manager Rudolph Memmel 
announces that the headquarters hotels 
will be the Netherland-Hilton and 

the Sheraton-Gibson. Additional 
meeting space will be used in the 
Sinton Hotel, the Taft Auditoriun, 

and city schools. (Note that incorrect 
dates for the 1962 meeting were 
reported in the January Journal. 
Friday, April 6, through Tuesday, 
April 10, are the correct dates.) 


NATIONAL YOUTH FITNESS WEEK 


is being celebrated April 30 through 
May 6. President John F. Kennedy has 
officially endorsed this nation-wide 
effort to stress the importance of 
total fitness for American boys and 
girls. Plans are being made to give 
it special emphasis this year, in 
light of the Administration's concern 
for the physical vitality of the nation. 
Every school should take advantage of 
this occasion to tell the community 
about its program of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


CELEBRATING THE 50th ANNIVERSARY 


of the NEA-AMA Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education (see 

page 33) is the new edition of Health 
Education. This pioneer—and still 
leading—text has been completely re- 
written to focus on curriculum develop- 
ment from kindergarten through adult 
education. Copies are available from 
AAHPER headquarters at $5.00 each. 


EDUCATION IS A VERY BIG TOPIC 


in Congress this year, possibly the 
biggest one confronting the national 
law-makers at this time. The Senate 
completed hearings on the public- 
school bill (S 1021) late in March as 
the House hearings were nearing the end 
on the companion measure, HR 4970. The 
two bills, which are identical, have 
the backing of the Administration and 
the National Education Association. 

The measure assures every state no 
less than $15 for every public school 
Student in average daily attendance. 
Total amounts of$666 million the first 
year, rising to $866 million over a 
three-year period, would be distributed 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


according to an equalization formula 
based on needs of states. 

Lead-off witness at the opening 
hearings of S 1021 was Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Secretary Abraham 
A. Ribicoff, who pointed out that 
federal aid to education was impera- 
tive because many States and localities 
had exhausted their tax recources for 
new school construction and improved 
teachers' pay. 

NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr also testified before the educa- 
tion subcommitte of the Senate com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare. 

He described Kennedy's special message 
on education sent to Congress February 
20 as "one of the greatest documents 

in the history of American education." 
He went on to state that teachers 

"know more about learning and more 
about developing human resources 

than we have an opportunity to apply... 
Lack of financial Support makes it im- 
possible to apply these principles." 

Carr summarized the aspects of the 
education bill which have assured 
NEA support for it: 


e The money is to be distributed to 
public schools according to an 
objective formula, administered through 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

e There is a clearcut prohibition 
against federal control. 

e The bill requires maintenance of 
State and local financial efforts as 
part of the local-state-federal part- 
nership to support our schools. 

e S 1021 acknowledges a federal re- 
sponsibility and seeks to implement 

e The bill now under consideration 
leaves freedom of choice to the states 
to establish their own priorities be- 
tween teachers' salaries and school con- 
struction or a combination of these. 


Study the education measures now 
pending before Congress and make your 
wishes and needs known to your Sena- 
tors and Representatives. Reprints 
of HR 4970 and S 1021 may be obtained 
from the NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Other in- 
formation about pending legislation 
may also be obtained upon request. 
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ADMINISTERING CITY AND 
COUNTY SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 
This report of the Third National 
Conference of City and County 
Directors of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Recreation, and Safety 
contains answers to many admin- 
istrators’ problems in these fields 
in elementary and secondary 
schools. 128 p., illus. $1.50. 


ICHPER AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS REPORT. The international aspects of health, 
physical education, and recreation as presented by the 
41 participating nations. 52 p., illus. $1.00. 


FOCUS ON DANCE—1, 1960. The 
first of a series of annuals offering 
articles of interest to educators in 
the field of modern dance, folk 
and square dance, and social dance. 
Includes a valuable list of new 
materials for teaching dance. 68 
p., illus. $2.00. 


DANCE DIRECTORY. The 1961 edition contains a 
listing of all colleges and universities offering under- 
graduate major and minor programs which prepare 
students to be teachers of dance or professional per- 
formers. Complete listing of courses offered by each 
institution. 56 p. $1.00. 


New DGWS Publications See page 8. 
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Restyle your library for ais 


CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS. Views of 40 leaders 
on administration of high school 
programs in athletics, health edu- 
cation, physical education, and 
recreation. Clothbound, 197 p., 
illus. $3.00. 


SPECTATOR SPORTSMANSHIP. 

an Building the right spectator atti- 
: tudes. Includes a sample sports- 

7 manship code and practical sug- 
SPECTA gestions from the point of view of 
Seontsmansmie the coach, the official, the adminis- 
trator, the cheerleader, the player, 


the sportswriter, the student. 80 
p., illus. $1.50. 


MOUTH PROTECTORS. A report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of AAHPER and ADA, evaluating types of 
mouth protectors, their effectiveness and use, and 
offering complete directions for making a latex mouth 
protector. 20 p., illus. 50¢. 


COMPLETED RESEARCH III. A compilation of com- 
pleted research in health, physical education, and 
allied areas of 1960. A bibliography of research pub- 
lished in periodicals, and abstracts and listings of un- 
published theses. Also available, Vol. | (1958), and 
Vol. Il (1959). Each volume, $1.50. 


SCHOOL RECREATION. The school’s role | ut 
in recreation, the use of school facilities, 

problems in leadership, program, finance, 
and community relationships. 64 p. $1.50. 


Please send me: 


24-100.08 ADMINISTERING CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS $1.50 


24-180 CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS $3.00 
24-172 COMPLETED RESEARCH | $1.50 

24-173 COMPLETED RESEARCH II $1.50 

24-100.10 COMPLETED RESEARCH II! $1.50 

24-100.09 SPECTATOR SPORTSMANSHIP $1.50 

24-186 SCHOOL RECREATION $1.50 

24-100.07 MOUTH PROTECTORS 50¢ 

24-100.03 ICHPER INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS $1.00 


Order from: AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


24-108 DANCE DIRECTORY $1.00 
24-100.05 FOCUS ON DANCE—1! $2.00 
Cash must accompany orders of $2.00 or less. 
Check enclosed Bill me 
Discount: 2-9 copies, 10°; 10 or more copies, 20%, 
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a modern symbol of 
manufacturing ~p\ 
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leadership... 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized ‘‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 
athletes are protected by the scien- 
tificdesignand precision craftsman- 
ship that go into every PREMIER 
mat. 


Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a “home exerciser’ in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
Athletic Products can solve your 
particular sport safety problem. 
Completeand mail coupon below. 


At no obligation please have your dealer or dis- 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 


NAME: 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 


ADORESS: 
CITY: STATE: 
PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION WD 
DEPT. “‘C,” RIVER VALE, N. J. 
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ADDITIONS AND 
CORRECTIONS TO AAHPER 
COMMITTEES 


(See listing in December 1960 JOURNAL, 
pages 29-44) 


New Committees 


Committee to Study All Issues Pertaining 
to Association Resolutions 


Chairman: Bernard I. Loft, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington 

Consultant: Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 

Ben W. Miller, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

James W. Long, Univ. of Toledo 

Anne Finlayson, Board of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Elena Sliepeevich, Ohio State Univ. 

Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
Univ., Dallas, Texas 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Committee to Study Fellow Membership 


Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Roger Wiley, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 
Ruth B. Glassow, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Helen Slocum, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Roscoe Brown, Jr., New York Univ. 
Willis J. Baughman, Univ. of Alabama 
Staff Liaison: Myrtle S. Spande 


Committee to Recommend 1964 Conven- 
tion Site 


Chairman: John B. Van Why, Univ. of 
South Dakota, Vermillion 

Dorothy Berg, 614 Portland Ave., St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota 

Hazel Dettman, Public Schools, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

James Genasci, Colorado State College, 
Greeley, Colorado 

Leanard R. Marti, Univ. of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks 

John C. Thompson, 720 South 22nd 
St., Lincoln, Nebraska 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Additions 
Committee to Develop Leadership Publi- 
cation at the Teen-Age Level 


Consultant: Jean Hodgkins, Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara 


Committee on Preparation of Elementary 

Classroom Teachers 

Chairman: Carl Willgoose, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts 


Deletion 


Charles L. Lowman, M.D., 2417 South 
Hope St., Los Angeles 7, California, 
should be omitted from the Senior Mem- 
bers Committee (note correct address). 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


NILLE 
wars 
HILLERICHE BRADSBY C2 


— 
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STAR PERFORMERS 


In the World of Sports 


sold only 
Pro Shops 


GRAND SLAM 


Grand Slams at your Dealers 


Catalogs in full color © Sent on request 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
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LATEST SPORTS TEACHING AIDS 
52 tm Sound Slidefilms 


COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 


should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're 
6.000,000 students every year, Slidefilms are easy-to- 
They'll 


Each kit con- 


now used to teach sports skills to over 
understand, authoritative, and economical. 
help make your teaching job easier. 


tains color slidefilm units (available with or without 


records), instructor’s student 


handbook, 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 


sound guide, and 


CAMPFIRE GYMNASTICS TRACK G FIELD 


for boys and men 


Sound, $17.80 


for girls and wome: 


Sound, $60.55 Silent, $46.55 


n 
Sound, $57.45 Silent, $49.05 © CAMPCRAFT Sound, $44.35 Silent, $38.75 e TRAMPOLININ 
¢ ARCHERY Sound, $17.85 _ Silent, $15.05 © LIFE SAVING Sound, $35.55 _ Silent, $29.95 
Sound, $42.15 Silent, $36.55 e@ COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Sound, $19.50 Silent,$16.70 e TUMBLING 
Sound, $34.20 Silent, $28.60 Sound, $30.25 Silent, $24.65 
ound, $54.75 Silent, $47.15 Sound, $79.70 Silent, $71.30 
BASEBALL DIVING SOFTBALL eTUMBLING—ADVANCED. 
Sound, $72.20 Silent, $61.00 Sound, $45.10 Silent, $39.50 Sound, $79.50 Silent, $68.30 Sound, $37.25 Silent, $31.65 
BASKETBALL FENCING SWIMMING e VOLLEYBALL 
Sound, $61.00 Silent, $50.80 Sound, $51.70 Silent, $46.10 Sound, $31.90 Silent, $26.30 Sound, $42.30 Silent, $36.70 
BOWLING GOLF e TENNIS WRESTLING 
Sound, $34.30 Silent, $28.70 Sound, $43.85 Silent, $38.25 Sound, $57.15 Silent, $48.75 Sound, $65.15 Silent, $56.75 


Write today for full 


details— 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
Merchandise Mart 
LE, Room 805 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEME 
Y Chicago 54, Illinois 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Introducing “Bud” Wilkinson 


EDITORIAL 


President’s Consultant On Youth Fitness .. . 


On March 23 President John F. Kennedy named 
Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson, athletic director and head 
football coach at the University of Oklahoma, as his spe- 
cial consultant on youth physical fitness. 

Immediately upon his appointment, Wilkinson began 
conferring with governmental agencies and private or- 
ganizations seeking assistance in the formulation of a 
youth fitness program at the federal level. He is hopeful 
that every agency, public and private, will cooperate. 

In meetings with AAHPER President Arthur S. 
Daniels and the Headquarters staff, he expressed his 
desire to work closely with the Association in the devel- 
opment of an action program. His special message to 
our members appears on this page. 

As Oklahoma’s athletic director, Wilkinson has built 
a fine program in all sports. So much stress has been 
placed on scholastic achievement among University ath- 
letes that nine out of ten of the University of Oklahoma 
lettermen have graduated and are doing well in their 
business and professional lives. 

Wilkinson has his B.A. from Minnesota and an M.A. 
from Syracuse. He is 44, married, and has two sons 
attending college, Pat at Stanford, and Jay at Duke. 

Despite the distraction of World War IT during which 
he enlisted in the Navy, becoming a hangar deck officer 
on the aircraft carrier Enterprise and seeing action in 
the battles of Iwo Jima, Tokyo, Kiushiu, and Okinawa, 
he has found time to be football coach 23 years, the first 
nine as an assistant at Syracuse, Minnesota, Iowa Pre- 
Flight, and Oklahoma. 

He is an Episcopalian and a member of Rotary Inter- 
national. B’Nai B’rith, Jewish benevolent society, hon- 
ored Wilkinson in 1957 with an award for his advance- 
ment of Americanism and citizenship responsibility. 
In 1959 he received a national brotherhood citation from 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews for his 
magnificent contributions to the youth of the nation in 
his church work, athletics, and civic activities. 
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According to a White House press release, Wilkinson 
will serve as a personal consultant on physical fitness, 
reporting directly to President Kennedy, and will not be 
responsible to the Presidential Committee on Youth Fit- 
ness. He will serve without compensation for an indefi- 
nite period, but will fulfill his coaching duties at Okla- 
homa during spring training and the fall football season. 

The new consultant to the President has said that he 
thinks anyone connected with young people, as he is, is 
aware of the problem of youth fitness, and that is what 
led him to his new assignment in what the President 
considers ‘‘a vital field.’’ 


TO MEMBERS OF AAHPER 

Existing agencies are the only means of imple- 
menting President Kennedy’s desire for an immedi- 
ate action program to improve the fitness of the 
nation’s youth. 

Through the years AAHPER has provided con- 
tinuing leadership in this field. I am hopeful that 
all members of this fine organization will cooperate 
fully with other groups which contribute to this 
cause and that all will lend their best efforts to 
assist the President in emphasizing fitness. 

On behalf of President Kennedy, I would like to 
express gratitude for your service in the past. We 
look forward to a bright future. 

CHARLES B. (Bup) WILKINSON 


President Arthur 8. Daniels and our staff are highly 
pleased with the appointment of Bud Wilkinson as spe- 
cial consultant to President John F. Kennedy on youth 
physical fitness. He brings great integrity to his new 
position—and a contagious enthusiasm. 

After our meetings with Mr. Wilkinson in late March, 
we were impressed with his serious concern for the cause 
of physical fitness. He displays an eagerness to work 
with the professional people who must ultimately direct 
the programs for boys and girls throughout the nation. 
His approach to his new responsibilities promises a 
dynamic leadership program. We look forward to co- 
operating with him as he undertakes initiative for a 
nation-wide action program to improve the health and 
physical fitness of youth. 

We urge the entire profession to begin by highlighting 
National Youth Fitness Week, officially proclaimed by 
the President as April 30 through May 6. This recogni- 
tion of our areas of education provides many opportuni- 
ties to interpret our programs to parents and the com- 
munity. Use it wisely and imaginatively—and please 
share with us any materials which illustrate your activi- 
ties during National Youth Fitness Week. 
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Base -Stealing Champ Luis Aparicio* says: 
“Make the most of natural speed.”’ 


*Luis Aparicio won the 1960 
base-stealing crown, and is a 
member of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 


New Wilson Baseball Shoes 
of Lightweight Kangaroo 


Here are action shoes built for running, and designed for the 
extra speed needed to beat out a hit or steal a base. 

Wilson shoes are now built over a special form, or last, 
to permit the quick starts and stops needed in baseball action. 
Snug fit plus roomy comfort is provided at ball of foot 
and toe areas. The uppers are crafted of supple kangaroo 
for light weight, long wear. Wilson shoes also feature a 
new kind of heel comfort with polyethylene counters 
that can’t rub—can’t chafe—can’t soak up moisture. 


Make the most of natural speed with Model 
Wilson baseball shoes. A6004 in 
yellow back 
kangaroo 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


WILSON STRAP-LOCK— WILSON RITEWEIGHT— KANGAROO LEATHER— 
Exclusive design keeps Excellent value in this A sure sign of top quality 


pull off orslip off. Gen- ine blue back kangaroo. 
uine blue back kan- Waterproof sole. Model Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
garoo. Modei A6007 A602 (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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THE UNMATCHED PROTECTION 


...t0 absorb impact... prevent serious injuries...wear longer! 
Ne Extensive field trials and actual use have proved shock- 

‘ absorbing Ensolite to be unequalled by any other padding 
: for protecting the human body from impact. Made of expanded 

4 vinyl, U.S. Ensolite has millions of tiny air cells, each one 

. cushioning jarring falls, eliminating hard rebounding and 

a serious injuries. 

x Lightweight, flexible Ensolite reduces mat burns, won’t 

0 absorb sweat or moisture. Mats last far longer, don’t develop 

: flat spots. Ask your supplier for wrestling mats of U.S. , 

% Look for this tag. It’s your assur- 
m3 Ensolite now. ance of the finest protective padding. 


US United States Rubber 


Ensolite & Kem-Blo Products Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana — Naugatuck, Conn. 
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YOU, THE TEACHER, have been called the key to excellence in education. You are aware of 


this grave responsibility to the future, but have you changed your technique of teaching, raised 


your own standards, or tried new approaches in response to the demand? You all know how to 


teach better than you are now teaching; what are the roadblocks to your improved performance 


as teachers? In a 16-page feature, the JournaL ponders the answers to this question, by first 


setting the stage in an article which calls upon teachers to reach toward better programs through 


creative thought and action. If your creativity has not yet been triggered because you did not — 


know where to start to look for inspiration, you will find help in the next three contributions. 
If your creativity has been stifled because of the pressures of time and workload, read the four 
articles which reveal some basic principles for releasing precious teaching moments. If you are 
one who needs to know how others are charting fresh paths into the frontiers of teaching, study 


the three reports of experimentation which conclude this feature on becoming a better teacher. 


Turn On the Spigot of Creativity 


ORCES THE WORLD OVER 
F... being exerted to free man’s 
hands and spirit for a more fruitful 
and creative life. New demands are 
being made daily upon our physical, 
mental, and spiritual resources. In 
the face of these demands, sharp 
lines of distinction need to be drawn 
between those who would maintain 
the status quo and those who would 
seek to reaffirm that teaching is a 
creative process ; that in part through 
our medium of physical activity, 
human beings can develop their ca- 
pacity to meet the challenges of 
the days that lie ahead. Maintenance 
of a status quo in the curriculum of 
physical education will no longer 
serve the purposes of the nation, 
or of her schools. Something must 
happen in terms of revisions of pro- 
grams which will be in the best in- 
terests of the boys and girls who are 
our best hope for the future. 

Where can the start be made? It 
must be made with you, the teacher. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


DOROTHY F. DEACH 


University of Maryland 


But what has to happen to you be- 
fore anything can take place? 

You have to be ready to change 
and to accept change yourself. We 
are living in a world that is moving 
at a fast pace, and it promises to 
move even faster. No longer are 
the old ways of teaching satisfying ; 
no longer does the curriculum fit 
the demands of today’s world. Ask 
yourselves what you are doing dif- 
ferently now from what you did one, 
two, three, or more years ago? What 
changes have you actually made in 
your course content and emphases 
within it these last few years? Be 
honest with yourselves. Have you 
utilized the findings of research, 
which tell us for example, that 
American children are growing soft? 
Have you read Paul Dudley White’s 
speech at the Miami Beach conven- 
tion as published in the October 


1960 JouRNAL, which tells us that 
there is evidence that atherosclerosis 
begins in the very young adult and 
that exercise at this time could per- 
haps forestall its ravages in the mid- 
dle aged? Have you taken a long, 
hard look at your own boys and 
girls to see how they measure up 
on the AAHPER fitness tests? Have 
you been disturbed, yet too com- 
placent about large classes? Do you 
agree that change is needed? 

You must recognize that changes 
ean only be accomplished through 
long, hard work. But hard work is 
satisfying, when you can see results 
and when you have had a share in 
the planning. 

Let’s look at the task before you— 
that of revising the curriculum for 
the other kind of human, your stu- 
dents, so that capacity may be de- 
veloped to meet the unknown chal- 
lenges of a space age, of a people on 
the move. Explore the ‘‘wild blue 
vonder’’ for a little bit. Look over 
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the horizon into 1965, 1970, 1972; 
for 1972 is the year in which present 
first graders will graduate from high 
school. We can’t be too sure where 
this world is going, but one thing 
we can be certain of—man’s genius 
for exploration will scarcely know 
any bounds in the realm of human 
endeavor. Unless we can help de- 
velop minds and bodies capable of 
enduring, and even more than that, 
of living, our places will be taken 
by those who ean. 


What Do You Want Them to Be? 


What kind of boy or girl do we 
want to graduate from high school 
in 1972? We can’t really anticipate 
what their needs will be, but we 
can be sure that they have an un- 
derstanding of the basic principles 
of movement and of exercise and 
its importance to maintenance of 
health ; knowledge about many kinds 
of physical activities and skills; and 
a developing attitude that sees phys- 
ical education as an essential part 
of one’s total education and par- 
ticipation in physical activities as 
essential to one’s well-being as are 
eating, sleeping, and participation 
in challenging mental activities. 

Do you want this boy or girl to 
be possessed of skills that he can 
use as an adult, skills from which 
ean be derived fun, relaxation, and 
an ever growing awareness of the 
capacity of the human body for 
self-expression? Do you want these 
young people to understand thor- 
oughly the role of exercise in the 
maintenance of fitness and health? 
Do you want them to be the kind 
of parents who can play with their 
children and also better understand 
their physical growth needs? Do 
you want taxpayers who will sup- 
port bond issues for more adequate 
schools with acres of play space, 
with swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
eamp areas for outdoor education? 
Who will support increases in teach- 
er’s salaries? Do you want boys and 
girls and men and women who can 
be intelligent spectators of many 
sports? And do you want people 
who, because they have had experi- 
ences in your school, have developed 
a great, abiding faith in the worth 
and dignity of the individual, re- 
gardless of his race, creed, or color 
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and who understand and believe in 
the values and contributions of phys- 
ical education to better human rela- 
tions around the world? 

This is our challenge as physical 
educators! How are we going to 
meet it? 

One way is to turn on the spigot 
of creativity. It is high time that 
we find some new ways of meeting 
such problems as the double and 
triple shift; large and overcrowded 
classes ; no requirement, but elective 
physical education for 11th and 12th 
graders and even for 9th and 10th 
graders; class scheduling that does 
not permit progressive planning; 
and lethargy on the part of students 
with reference to activity. These are 
only a few—you can name many 
more. We need to believe that school 
administrators will welcome help 
from us in finding solutions to some 
of these problems that are as big 
headaches to them as to you, the 
teachers. 


Break Through the Cake of Custom 


We learn from a little pamphlet, 
entitled What Is Creative Living in 
Modern America, by Bernice and 
Harry Moore, that 


Essentially, creativity toward progress 
comes only when there is dissatisfaction 
with the customary, with the status quo, 
strong enough to push toward new solu- 
tions. This creative rebelliousness is 
“breaking through the cake of eustom,” 
“breaking through the power of the es- 
tablished,” or breaking the hold of “what 
we know and what we are.” . . . Creative- 
ness has as its building blocks a thorough 
knowledge of what already exists—an 
accumulation of facts which have proven 
their worth through a time span—imagi- 
nation about how these facts may be 
re-arranged, restructed, redesigned — 
Creative men are not hostile to criticism. 
They, themselves, by their very creativity 
are hyper-crities in their own right. 


How will you ‘‘break through the 
cake of custom’’ of having, for ex- 
ample, basketball or softball every 
vear from the 7th through the 12th 
vrade? Are the pupils stupid, so that 
they need this much instruction? Or 
aren’t we very good teachers? Or 
perhaps we just haven’t even thought 
about making changes which would 
help us teach such activities more 
efficiently and in much less time. 
In a recently revised curriculum 


guide the total number of hours 
suggested for basketball was ap- 
proximately 100 hours from the 7th 
through the 12th grade. This is 
almost the equivalent of a full year’s 
program of physical education meet- 
ing three days per week. Can this 
amount of time be justified? Have 
you analyzed your program offer- 
ings from the standpoint of total 
time and then asked yourselves how 
you could achieve more and do it 
more effectively ? 


Ask the Human Questions 


There are some other crucial ques- 
tions we might ask ourselves which 
need solutions reached through crea- 
tive thought and an imaginative ap- 
proach. What do you know about 
the students’ concept of physical 
education—their real interests, their 
goals? What do you know about 
the actual leisure time pursuits of 
your children? What do you know 
about the leisure time pursuits of 
the adults in your communities? Has 
physical education made a lasting 
contribution to adult practices? You 
may assume some answers, but do 
you have any proof that what chil- 
dren learned in your classes is ac- 
tually of worth and benefit in terms 
of adult practices? What do adults 
in your community really think 
about physical education in relation 
to themselves and to their role as 
parents? Have you, as_ teachers, 
made any impact on their interpre- 
tation of what physical education 
is and what it is trying to do? In 
what ways have you taken into ac- 
count the kind of world children 
are now living in? How ean physical 
education help them to live in this 
kind of world? 

These, and many more, are the 
kinds of human questions you need 
to ask yourselves as you study the 
need for revision of the curriculum 
of physical education. Identify the 
problem areas as you see them in 
your individual school. How are 
they related to the nondressers, to 
behavior and discipline, to perform- 
ance levels in motor skills, to par- 
ticipation in intramurals and extra- 
class activities, to the bus students, 
to splitshifts ? 

How can you solve them? A study 
of the curriculum, defined as all 
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experiences children have in school, 
is the answer. Look upon vour cur- 
riculum, not merely as detailed lists 
of games, dances, stunts, etc., but 
as a tool by which you can make 
physical education a rich, meaning- 
ful experience for boys and girls. 
Here are some ways in which cur- 
riculum study should help you. 


1. Suggest techniques for more effec- 
tive teacher-pupil planning. 

2. Point up methods by which there 
ean be greater group interaction on the 
part of students. 


3. Suggest ways by which teachers 
ean utilize facilities and time more effec-4 
tively within each class period. 

4. Suggest units of instruction in 
which students study in some depth, such 
as the effects of exercise, in conjunction 
with developing an exercise program; 
the exercise needs of persons in various 
kinds of employment; a study of the 
Olympics coordinated with track activi- 
ties; for senior high school boys, a study 
of the training program of professional 
athletes; for senior girls, a survey of ac- 
tivities and the kind of play equipment 
for young children or the recreational 


facilities of the community for children 
and young adults. 

5. Suggest ways of redesigning the 
scheduling of classes to help meet the 
problems of overcrowded classes and 
gain more efficient use of teacher time. 
Experiment with the Trump plan as 
described in the January 1961 issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

6. Suggest ways of utilizing the out- 
doors all year long to relieve over- 
crowded gymnasiums. 

7. Develop ways of continuously eval- 
uating the curriculum and student prog- 
ress. 


Creative Revision 


Suggested steps to follow in cur- 
riculum revision are these. 


1. Define your problems and decide 
what you want to accomplish in terms of 
the world of tomorrow and the compe- 
tencies which will be needed. 

2. Study ways of making your ideas 
work; break through the “cake of cus- 
tom.” 

3. Create a mechanism by which you 
ean continuously look at strengths and 
weaknesses and then revise accordingly. 

4. Utilize parents and lay personnel 
in your planning and most certainly in- 


To improve teaching, the teacher should look for sources of 


inspiration and assistance in the world around him. Three 
teachers tell what they have learned about the search for that 
* extra confidence which marks the creative teacher. 


Inspiration Is 


Where You Find It 


We have arrived at a time in the 
school year when, consciously or un- 
consciously, we evaluate our teach- 
ing. Do you feel that you have uti- 
lized time to its best advantage? 
Have you drawn upon the rich 
sources of teaching aids to enrich 
your instruction? Do the products 
of your effort, your students, seem to 
have developed more motor skills 
and a better state of fitness and co- 
ordination, more self-reliance, a 
deeper appreciation of sports and 
their attendant skills, a more positive 
attitude towards sportsmanship and 
fair play, and an increasing ability 
to play and work with peers? 
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As you meditate about your past 
year’s teaching, do you wonder how 
you might enhance your instruction 
to achieve even better and more last- 
ing results? Toward the end of an- 
other school year we often times find 
that inspirational teaching reaches a 
low ebb because of everyday attri- 
tion, we owe it to our prospective 
students next year, ourselves as 
members of a profession whose exist- 
ence and progress depends wpon con- 
tinued study and acceptance of new 
approaches, and to our community 


volve children. They are the consumers 
and should have a definite part in plan- 
ning their program. 

5. Utilize research findings to help 
you identify needs and to point up em- 
phases. 

6. Plan for progression from the 1st 
grade through the 12th year so that 
every teacher knows what to expect of 
the students in terms of accomplishment 
in skills and knowledge. 


Remember that progress through 
creative thought and action comes 
only when there is dissatisfaction 
with the customary, with the status 
quo, that is strong enough to push 
toward new solutions. A man’s reach 
is higher than his grasp. Reach to- 
ward better programs which are de- 
signed to help children develop into 
more intelligent citizens, possessed 
of an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the role of physical education 
in their culture and in their own 
individual lives. Only then will 
habits and skills be utilized to make 
living an enjoyable and healthful 
experience. * 


to strive continually to make the 
learning process with its behavioral 
modifications meaningful and, there- 
fore, lasting with its implication of 
carry-over value. 

We physical educators must ap- 
proach our teaching with more in- 
spiration, more dedication, more en- 
thusiasm. We must instill in our 
young charges not only the absolute 
necessity for physical activity from 
a physiological viewpoint but also 
the immense satisfaction, the sense of 
well-being, and pure joy to be de- 
rived from such brisk physvcal ac- 
tivity. 


Look Around the Community 

A great potential reservoir of use- 
fulness to every physical educator, 
no matter how large or how small 
the community around his school 
may be, is the resource person. Too 
often certain sports skills are not 
attempted because the instructor 
does not feel competent to teach the 
sports skills involved. (And too often 
these are the very sports skills which 
have the greatest carry-over value 
for adult life!) Therefore, the first 
function of a resource person is to 
share his knowledge of a particular 
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sport or game and to aid in the dem- 
onstration and acquisition of the 
basic skills of the game. For in- 
stance, practically every community 
has a retired businessman who is still 
a very active golfer and who would 
be flattered to be asked to help with 
instruction of young men and women 
in his favorite pastime. 

A second function of the resource 
person is to reinforce a learning situ- 
ation by providing additional dem- 
onstrdtions. For example, schedule 
a highly respected college athlete to 
supplement your instruction of a 
particular skill. It would be a real 
thrill and inspiration to your stu- 
dents to see a demonstration of a 
jump shot in basketball and to re- 
ceive supplementary instruction, 
group or individual, from the illus- 
trious visitor! 

A third function is that the re- 
source person imparts a much 
richer, broader, deeper notion of 
what physical education really en- 
tails. What is to prevent a really 
enthusiastic and inspired physical 
educator from enlarging his stu- 
dents’ knowledge of the scope of 
physical activity by presenting units 
on hunting and fishing, bowling, 


Answers in the 
NEA JOURNAL 


The April issue of the NEA Journau 
asks the question “Are You Improving 
Your Teaching?” and devotes 10 pages 
to constructive answers. Introducing the 
Journal feature entitled “Becoming a 
Better Teacher” is a panel discussion on 
inservice education by three NEA staff 
executives. The rich variety ot ways 
in which teachers, administrators, and 
all education specialists can promote 
professional growth is reported, with 
samples of what can be done on an in- 
dividual or a group basis. An illustrated 
chart maps out three routes to better 
teaching, and the NEA’s new assistant 
executive secretary for educational serv- 
ices, Lawrence G. Derthick, presents a 
thoughtful outline for “Good Growing 
Conditions.” 

As Dr. Derthick points out in his arti- 
cle: “Teaching today is a highly devel- 
oped science, and new knowledge about 
it is coming thick and fast. The day 
has long since passed when the informed 
citizen thinks that just any one can teach 
school.” To help you meet this new 
image of the teacher, read the special 
feature in the April NEA JourNAL. 
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marksmanship? With such material 
in mind, what a wealth of potential 
resource people he could use! Trained 
personnel, such as sheriffs, game 
wardens, members of fish and game 
commissions, gunsmiths would re- 
spond with alacrity to a call to aid 
in instruction. Ardent hobbyists, 
skilled and proficient in particular 
sports such as archery, bowling, 
swimming, would deem it recogni- 
tion of their skills and a golden op- 
portunity to communicate the en- 
joyment derived from their partici- 
pation. 


Bonuses from Resource People 


Twotbonuses become evident to a 
physical educator who has the fore- 
sight and ingenuity to utilize re- 
source people in the community. One 
is that a resource person represents 
tangible evidence of the concepts you 
as a physical educator are trying to 
instill in your students. Here is a 
well-known adult in the community 
who experiences satisfaction from 
physical activity and who is enthusi- 
astic about a particular facet of 
physical activity. Lastly, drawing 
resource people into the school situa- 
tion is just plain good public rela- 
tions! A more enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the school program will be 
forthcoming from people who know 
the school situation by being directly 
involved in it. This direct involve- 
ment may also have a positive effect 
indirectly upon many other people 
in the community. 


Television Can Help, But .. . 


The tremendous impact of tele- 
vision in the 1950’s and its continued 
assured expansion in the decade 
ahead bodes well for this relatively 
new medium of communication. It 
would behoove the astute physical 
educator to avail himself of the 
many and varied possibilities of uti- 
lizing the sports programs already 
established and viewed consistently 
now. A variety of sports events are 
shown all over the country, ranging 
from local coverage of school events 
to the most famous international 
competition, the Olympics. Televi- 
sion viewers are able to see on their 
home screens golf tournaments, bowl- 
ing competition, high school, college, 


and professional football and basket- 
ball, track and field events, tennis 
matches, ice hockey, baseball, and 
various aspects of hunting and fish- 
ing, camping, and hiking. Continu- 
ing announcements of forthcoming 
sports attractions on television in the 
physical educator’s immediate geo- 
graphical area would be a service 
to students in that instructor’s class 
and could then form the basis of 
home viewing assignments. For ex- 
ample, students could be told to 
watch a particular player’s form, to 
observe team play, or to listen for 
comments on scoring a_ particular 
game. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that television is a sedentary pursuit 
and that it should be kept in its place 
as a means of supplementing instruc- 
tion and aiding appreciation. We in 
physical education must be dedicated 
to developing active participants 
first, and then intelligent spectators. 


Recharging Zeal with Participation 

Workshops, in-service training 
programs, and conferences provide 
a framework for what can possibly 
be an immensely rich source of in- 
spiration and renewed dedication, if 
planners for these events exercise 
prudence in the timing of these 
meetings. The intended recharging 
of zeal and dedication somehow falls 
short if instructors, already harried 
by the opening of school activities 
and the onset of a varsity athletic 
season, are expected to relinquish 
valuable time for organization. 

The consultant or advisor for such 
programs should be carefully se- 
lected. The professional consultant 
should be enthusiastic and devoted 
to the aims of his profession. He also 
needs to be appraised of the situation 
in the particular school system which 
seeks his services so that the work- 
shop or conference may benefit from 
his considered preparation. 

Another caution in planning the 
potentially inspirational inservice 
program is that planners give 
thought to ways and means of achiev- 
ing active participation from the in- 
structors themselves. The benefits 
derived from gatherings with col- 
leagues are in direct proportion to 
the active contributions made. * 
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Look Into Your Daily Living To 


Find That Extra Something for 
Your Teaching 


ALICE LOVE 


University of Delaware 

A teacher’s way of life is his big- 
gest source of inspiration for teach- 
ing, because everything he sees and 
does is through very special eyes— 
those of a teacher. These eyes are 
trained to analyze quickly any situa- 
tion and take from it that which is 
meaningful and applicable to teach- 
ing. There are sources of assistance 
and inspiration in everyday life 
which should be recognized as such 
by teachers. 

After a busy day at school, 
teachers return home and read the 


paper. And what do they read ?— 
the funnies. Not so long ago in the 
‘**Peanuts’’ column, Charlie Brown 


had a posture problem. This was 
solved accidentally when he changed 
his outlook on life. This clipping 
could be a good addition to a bulle- 
tin board on posture or body me- 
chanies. Or better yet, perhaps it 
could lead to some group work and 
study on posture problems to be 
presented to the class through the 
‘*Peanut’’ characters. Recently in 
the ‘‘Hi and Lois’’ column, their 
daughter (still in rompers) decided 
that she was watching too much 
television and needed to get some 
exercise. She promptly upset one 
vase and the contents of two drawers 
for which she received a spanking. 
Her conclusion was that exercise 
was not for her. An enlargement 
of the strip with an appropriate 
caption, ‘‘Exercise can be good if 
you choose the right kind—sign up 
for the intramurals of your choice’’ 
might give an intramural program 
a boost. In short, the funnies are 
read for pleasure, but teachers can 
see some very special ideas in them. 

Americans are confronted with a 
mass of periodic reading material. 
Recently both the newspapers and 
magazines have carried articles on 
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America’s great need for fitness. 
Familiarizing the student with this 
material through class discussions, 
bulletin boards, and outside reading 
assignments could help put more 
‘‘why’’ into the teaching of fitness. 
Newspapers and magazines can be 
a rich source of inspiration for 
teaching if they are read with a 
teacher’s eye. 

Teachers read the books on the 
best-seller lists, and these too, can 
be inspiration for better teaching. 
For example, Vance Packard, in his 
Hidden Persuaders, discusses which 
colors tend to attract men and which 
appeal to women. We could take 
advantage of this color research to 
create for our student something 
that is subconsciously attractive to 
him. Consider these colors when 
choosing class uniforms, covering 
bulletin boards and repainting fa- 
cilities. An appealing atmosphere 
will help make a more receptive 
class. 

Like the rest of America, teachers 


relax by going to an occasional 
movie. Not so long ago Mister Rob- 
erts was playing at the local the- 
aters, and countless people laughed 
at the captain and his palm tree 
ritual. And yet, we as teachers are 
in command of the ship of learning, 
and at times it would be beneficial 
if we could see the humor in some 
of our commands just as we saw 
the humor in the captain’s palm tree 
orders. Indeed, a teacher wears his 
teaching lenses wherever he goes, 
even to the movies. 

Some interesting and successful 
techniques used on television could 
well be applied to teaching. For 
example, on a quiz program notice 
how a nervous contestant is put at 
ease and then use the same tech- 
nique to make a new class feel com- 
fortable. Ideas can also be gained 
from watching children’s programs. 
Some special techniques are em- 
ployed for getting participation in 
difficult situations; frequently, it is 
by making the child laugh. This 
principle could easily be applied to 
a class which is reluctant to par- 
ticipate in an activity. 

The life of the American teacher 
is a busy one in a rich country. 
Teachers, as the guiders and direc- 
tors of youth, must learn to utilize 
the sources of assistance and inspira- 
tion for teaching which surround us 
in our daily living. * 


Hard Work, Sensitivity, 
Knowledge, Understanding 


There is no magic formula for 
creative teaching; there are no 
*‘quaranteed’’ resource materials. 
If intent and motivation to learn 
are not present in the individual 
who is being taught, there is every 
chance that no learning will take 
place regardless of the methods and 
materials being used by the teacher. 
Creative teaching involves, then, the 
ability to use the right method and 
the right materials at the right time 
in a specific situation. 

Creative teaching usually involves 
hard work. The creative teacher 
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must thoroughly understand the de- 
velopmental needs of students— 
physical, social, emotional, and men- 
tal. He must know how children 
learn and the many factors that im- 
pede or assist learning. This takes 
constant study and reading, and at- 
tention to current educational re- 
search. The creative teacher must 
be willing to experiment on his own 
in an attempt to answer the learning 
problems of his students. This is 
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particularly true in physical educa- 
tion, where our knowledge of motor 
learning is sketchy at best. 

The creative teacher has a keen 
sensitivity to the response and be- 
havior of his students that ts the 
basis for rapid changes in method- 
ology and even materials, if and 
when he perceives a learning prob- 
lem that needs attention. He has 
the ability to anticipate problems 
and so actually avoids them. These 
characteristics of the creative teacher 
are resources that come from within 
the teacher. They depend on con- 
cepts and understandings of student 
needs and learning problems and the 
ability to deal with these needs and 
problems successfully. 

‘The limits- of resources for crea- 
tive teaching lie only within the 
teacher. Workshops, institutes, sum- 
mer session courses, and professional 
conferences can add to the resources 
of the teacher in service by provid- 
ing fresh ideas from time to time— 
but how they are used depends upon 
the’ individual. Professional jour- 
nals and texts in physical education, 
recreation, and general education 
stimulate creativity—but each teach- 
must do his own thinking. It is this 
creatwe thinking, joined with hard 
work, a dedicated interest in the job, 
and a real understanding of the 
learner that produces the creative 
teacher on any grade level and in 
all subjects. 


Don’t Neglect the Obvious 


Some of the most obvious resources 
for creative teaching in physical 
education are often the least ex- 
plored and most poorly used. Gym- 
nasiums vary in structure but all 
bear investigation as to best use of 
floor space, walls, balconies, hall 
ways, stages, and equipment rooms. 
Use masking tape or showeard paint 
for the temporary marking of tar- 
gets or other testing devices on the 
wall or floor and for the lining of 
games areas and courts, for example. 
Active recreational games, such as 
bowling, tether ball, and table ten- 
nis, ean be set up in unused spaces 
in and under baleonies and on stages. 
The common ery of lack of space for 
large classes may reflect only a lack 
of ingenuity in using available space 
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and equipment to capacity. Port- 
able locker room or gym benches 
can be used for vaulting over, crawl- 
ing under, or in combination with 
other equipment. Balance beams, 
boards, ladders, boxes, stools, ete., 
found in old gyms may be put to 
new use. (A graduate student res- 
cued a badly beaten long horse from 
the college gymnasium attic, recov- 
ered it with water-proof plastic, and 
placed it on the playground of his 
elementary school, to the delight of 
the children. ) 

Where budgets permit, the teacher 
should regularly investigate sports 
and play equipment catalogs and 
similar advertising media, to turn 
up new ideas for more creative 
teaching. Students, themselves, are 
often ingenious about devising and 
making equipment, as can be at- 
tested by many a dance teacher 
whose percussion instruments started 
as cast-off cans, boxes, and pans 
rescued by enterprising youngsters. 


Look for Space Outside 


Use outdoor play spaces other than 
the regular school playing fields, 
such as sidewalks for various dual 
ball games, hopscotch, jump rope, 
and running events, and walls with- 
out windows for various target 
games. Closed-off streets add play 
areas especially for the elementary 
school. Old bowling pins, milk car- 
tons filled with sand, or discarded 
cones used as street liners can mark 
goal areas and playing fields. 

The use of municipally or pri- 
vately owned facilities such as park 
tennis courts, the Y pool, the local 
bowling alleys, and skating rink may 
offer opportunities for an expanded 
and enriched program in physical 
education. Cooperation with the 
municipal recreation department in 
dove-tailing the teaching of certain 
activities so that there may be real 
carry-over from schvol to leisure 
time should be explored. 


Cooperate Imaginatively 


Many aspects of the general school 
program offer resources for the 
physical education teacher. Coopera- 
tion with the physics teacher in set- 
ting up units in the mechanies of 


motor performance is a fine project 
for both departments. Similar op- 
portunities suggest themselves in the 
integration of units of study with 
the social studies and general science 
teachers. The manual arts or shop 
department is a valuable source for 
assistance in creating and building 
equipment and in repairing it. 
‘*Fathers’ Clubs’’ and ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Clubs’’ give both financial and moral 
support to the regular physical edu- 
cation program as well as to special 
projects. 


Appraise and Apprise 


Creative teaching is as much how 
one teaches as the material resources 
one uses. The creative use of stand- 
ard equipment has already been 
suggested as has the integration of 
physical education with other as- 
pects of the school program. Self- 
testing activities used for their own 
sake as well as to encourage maxi- 
mum practice in sports and other 
skills are aids to motivation. For 
example, practicing volleyball skills 
over ropes strung between jumping 
standards or against walls is a space 
saver as well as a self-testing and 
teaching device. Such activities can 
be student directed and so provide 
opportunities for student leadership 
and responsibility. Other aspects of 
student leadership to be explored 
are a well-planned system for the 
use of student assistants in all 
classes, a physical education student 
council (over and above a GAA or 
similar group), and leadership train- 
ing classes. 


Study the How and Who 


Orientation or appraisal classes 
designed for stock-taking, explora- 
tion of the activities to be offered 
in the physical education program, 
and intelligent planning on the basis 
of the specific student needs are es- 
sential for an ineoming group of 
students. Using cumulative records 
from year to year and interpreting 
to parents all evidences of growth 
in skills, knowledges, understand- 
ings, and attitudes are other devices 
that give meaning to the child’s 
physical education experience and 
help bring him and his parents to 
see its importance. * 
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Improved teaching is a result of creativity efficiency. Careful 
planning and organization of controllable factors leave the 
teacher time for the spontaneous, productive teacher-pupil 
relationships that mark the learning process. Four different 
thoughtful approaches to the ‘‘managerial’’ aspects of better 


Matter Timing 


An article directed toward efficiency 
in teaching physical education activities 


Among the qualities that seem to 
make a teacher outstanding is the 
ability to utilize class time efficiently. 
Efficiency in teaching does not just 
happen any more than does the abil- 
ity of an athlete to run a mile in 
less than four minutes. Thought, 
imagination, and ‘‘hard gardening’’ 
are prerequisites for conducting the 
efficient class. 

Specifically, what is involved in 
the conduct of an efficient class? 
Certainly the term does not imply 
crowding as many activities as pos- 
sible into one period. Nor should 
the term efficient mean having all 
students active every minute of the 
period. There are other experiences 
that count in an activity class be- 
sides perspiration. Furthermore, it 
may not always be appropriate to 
ask for the shortest method. As Ed- 
gar Dale states rather simply: ‘‘A 
straight line may be the shortest 
distance between two points, but is 
it art?’’ 

Although efficiency is not easy to 
appraise accurately, the following 
suggestions, some old and some new, 
are offered as potential short cuts to 
the learning process. 


Preclass Preparation 


The experienced teacher usually 
does not need to rely on a detailed 
lesson plan, but all teachers should 
have some type of agenda to follow. 
The teacher who is not fully pre- 
pared risks the possibility of leaving 
desirable outcomes to chance. 

Preclass activity should be ar- 
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ranged for those students who ar- 
rive early at the activity area. This 
preclass activity should not be aim- 
less but should be directed toward 
meaningful goals as is the rest of 
the class period. The procedure is, 
of course, governed by the type of 
activity unit. For instance, the pre- 
class activity during a unit of soccer 
might consist of dribbling and pass- 
ing drills, while preclass activity in 
an archery unit probably would not 
involve shooting arrows unless the 
teacher could supervise without be- 
ing distracted. At the close of each 
class period, the teacher could an- 
nounce the preclass activity drills 
for the following day. 

An alternate plan for class activ- 
ity should be available and ready 
to put into immediate use in the 
event inclement weather prevents the 
planned activity from taking place. 


Class Procedures 


A common dilemma in physical 
education classes is the procedure of 
taking roll. The teacher who spends 
three minutes taking roll in a 30- 
minute activity period has dissipated 
10 percent of the class time. Num- 
bers painted on the floor or wall 
can be used as a quick method of 
determining those absent. One effi- 
cient system is the method whereby 
the teacher reports to the class with 
a sheet of paper containing nuribers 


which have been preassigned to the 
students. As a student reports to the 
activity area he gives his name and 
number to the teacher who checks 
his number off on the roll sheet. 

Warm-up before activity is one 
of the rituals in physical education 
which could very easily be modified 
without reducing the effectiveness of 
it. Simply reviewing the skills cov- 
ered in the unit at less than full 
effort is probably the best type of 
warm-up for the majority of physi- 
eal education activities as opposed 
to routine exercises. A tremendous 
amount of time can be saved as a 
result of using the day’s lesson as 
a basis for the selection of warm-up 
activities. 

More skill and fitness testing takes 
place in physical education now than 
ever before. Aside from the pitfall 
of testing for the sake of being pro- 
gressive, testing can be and often is 
a great way to squander class time 
unnecessarily. It is possible to col- 
lect data with efficiency provided the 
teacher has taken the time to organ- 
ize his testing procedures. Where 
possible, the use of capable students, 
who have been informed in advance 
about the methods of administering 
certain tests, provides a means of 
making the testing phase of the pro- 
gram much more efficient. If it is 
necessary for the teacher to conduct 
all of the testing, other activity need 
not be stopped. It is possible to con- 
tinue an activity program by divid- 
ing the class into small groups and 
rotating one group at a time to the 
testing area. 

Drills and competitions should be 
organized so that the greatest num- 
ber can participate effectively and 
safely. Far too often the watchers 
outnumber the doers in situations 
which eall for just the reverse. Drills 
ean be made much more meaningful 
for students if a game situation is 
created. This means taking impor- 
tant elements out of the game, keep- 
ing them in related units, and pro- 
gressing from simple to more com- 
plex skills while still providing a 
controlled game situation. For ex- 
ample, present the game of basket- 
ball by using a four player drill 
(two players move toward the ob- 
jective, in this case the basket, and 
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execute simple skills while being op- 


posed by two other players). Practice . 


simple to complex skills in this for- 
mation and repeat daily with new 
skills added as they are needed. In 
this manner, the drill does not be- 
come the objective nor does the game 
itself become a reward but a labora- 
tory for learning skills, strategies, 
and rules concurrently. 


Motivational Factors 

An individual will learn only 
when he is ready to do so; there 
must be a willingness to learn. It is 
the teacher’s task to encourage this 
desire. A positive approach helps 
the student to solve his problems and 
spares him the discouragement of 
condemnation. This means praising 
more than reproaching, emphasizing 
successes rather than failures, not 
magnifying small errors before the 
task is completed, and providing 
early opportunities for success which 
build self-confidence rather than 
frustration. 

The teacher should provide some 
effective means for the learner to 
know the results of his past efforts 
or performances. To do this, the 
student must know the goal of the 
activity and how he can make prog- 
ress toward it. He must also be 
helped to accept the limitations of 
his body and at the same time en- 
couraged to do his best. 


Some Specific Teaching Hints 


A much overlooked tool of learn- 
ing is to have the students think 
through a particular skill by writing 
down or verbalizing what they think 


they do when, for example, they 
execute the forehand drive in ten- 
nis. The student discovers useful 
word pictures of his own by con- 
necting vision with description. Also, 
a simple question to the student, 
such as ‘‘What would you like me 
to do, demonstrate more, analyze 
more, or exactly what do you feel 
would help you the most?’’ gives 
the student a first-hand choice of 
his best method of learning. 

Think through all demonstrations 
carefully. While many problems 
concerning the facilitation of learn- 
ing are beyond the scope of this 
article, it is believed that the fol- 
lowing suggestions would obviate the 
necessity for much trial and error 
teaching. 

When giving an explanation-demon- 
stration to the class, use body move- 
ments which coincide with ocular pref- 
erences, which are to the right rather 
than to the left and downward more 
than upward- 

Give more than one demonstration for 
beginners and, as improvement is made, 
place less stress on demonstration. 

Call attention to elements of the skill 
you believe most important but make 
the verbal instruction limited and to the 
point. 

Demonstrate highly skilled movements 
(i.e., serve in tennis) at the speed they 
will be used rather than in slow motion 
so as not to convey a false action. 


As Sidney Harris, noted column- 
ist, points out : ‘‘Good teaching must 
be slow enough so that it is not con- 
fusing, and fast enough so that it 
is not boring; like all arts, teaching 
is as much a matter of timing as of 
form or content and masters of 
timing are rare in any art.’’ * 


Reading about Creativity 


Creativity is currently looked upon as 
one of the nation’s most important re- 
sources, perhaps equal to intellectual 
ability. Here are references to recent 
books and articles which may help us 
cultivate creativity in ourselves and 
bring fresh ideas to the day-to-day teach- 
ing problems in our special fields. 
Professional Creativity, by Eugene K. 
Von Fange. Prentice-Hall. 1959. 
Creativity and Its Cultivation, by Har- 
old H. Anderson. Harper. 1959. 

Spurs to Creative Teaching, by Laura 
Zirbes. Putnam. 1959. 

Creative Playgrounds and Recreation 
Centers, by Alfred Ledermann and Al- 
fred Trachsel. Praeger. 1959. 
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Toward Better Teaching in Physical 
Education, by Elwood C. Davis, Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1961. 


“The Search for Creativity,” by Carroll 
Biggs, in the “Searching through Re- 
search” column of Overview, April 1961. 
A round-up of recent studies, including 
some concerned with developing ecreativ- 
ity in teachers. 


Educational Leadership, journal of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. The Octo- 
ber 1960 issue is devoted to creativity. 


“Foster Creativity in the Schools—A 
Growing Challenge,” by Elaine Exton, 
School Board Journal, December 1960. 


Improving 
the Product 


Three Principles 
for Planning 
Purposeful Programs 


BETTE L. PRATER 


Ohio State University 


How many industrialists would 
pass up the opportunity to bet- 
ter their product at no extra cost? 
This is the challenge made to those 
in physical education whose ‘‘ prod- 
uct’’ is the child affected by the ex- 
periences presented in the physical 
education program. If the goal is to 
produce the best product possible, 
the program must be dynamic and it 
must be under constant surveillance 
in order to detect any malpractice 
which limits or deters progress to- 
ward that goal. 

Each edueator is capable of doing 
a better job today than he did the 
day before. This is what keeps the 
teacher at his job; this is the chal- 
lenge in teaching. 

Three general categories provide 
the most productive opportunities 
for improving the physical edueca- 
tion program: selecting activities, 
planning creative experiences, and 
providing for maximum activity. In 
each, the teacher alone can increase 
productivity and better his product 
through improved practices without 
petitioning for more time, personnel, 
or facilities. Responsibility for im- 
provement is clearly the responsibil- 
ity of the individual teacher. The 
program will change only when the 
teacher is willing to serutinize his 
program, his techniques, and his en- 
thusiasm and to be highly critical of 
what is revealed to him. This survey 
of self and program must be fol- 
lowed by action directed toward the 
improvement of physical education 
experiences if the product is to be 
influenced favorably. 
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Improve the Selection 

The myriad of activities available 
to the physical education teacher is 
the basis for many problems. Glean- 
ing exceptional offerings from the 
profusion of possibilities is one of 
the greatest and most difficult tasks 
in curriculum construction. 

One question should be foremost 
in the mind of the teacher before 
meeting each class. Is the activity 
selected for today the best available 
to meet the needs of these children? 
The answer must be a resounding 
‘“‘ves,’’ or the activity is not worthy 
of the children’s time. Check the 
curriculum and see how much of the 
program is being devoted to the rep- 
etition of activities wearing the dis- 
guise of new names but rendering 
no new challenge. 

Children can learn most any skill 
provided they have the physical 
strength to execute that skill. The 
real question is one of selecting the 
best activities to provide the most 
important experience for the chil- 
dren on a given day. The experiences 
should develop not only skills but 
also attitudes and so it behooves 
every teacher to examine his cur- 
riculum, cull the trivia from it, and 
replace it with purposeful activities. 

Teachers must go deeper and know 
the purposes and underlying reasons 
for teaching each activity ; they must 
then present every lesson carefully 
if learning and understanding are 
to be realized by the students. Too 
much of the learning in the gym- 
nasium is left to chance, and conse- 
quently the strides made are not as 
great as they could be. 


Increase the Creativity 

As soon as the word creativity is 
mentioned many teachers lose all 
composure and shy away from fur- 
ther discussion. This is one area 
where children are being cheated to- 
day. Physical education can do much 
in developing creativity and initia- 
tive, but experiences must be pro- 
vided to enable the children to de- 
velop and exercise these traits. 

A problem solving approach can 
furnish many opportunities for chil- 
dren to think for themselves and to 
ereate. Physical educators should 
recognize that the teacher does not 
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need to know all of the possible solu- 
tions to a problem. In posing a prob- 
lem to be solved through movement 
or insightful thinking, the teacher 
merely sets the stage; the students 
play the roles. A creative teacher 
frees the children and lets them ex- 
periment and initiate movements of 
their own. However, guidance, not 
laissez faire, brings about richer and 
more satisfying experiences. 
Creative experiences do not have 
to be reserved for the dance area 
but should be present in sports 
classes as well. Too much of the 
thinking is being done by the teach- 
er, and consequently the students 
perform the movements poorly and 
mechanically with very little insight 
or kinesthetic feeling. 
Provide Maximum Activity for All 
Careful preplanning can _ yield 
greater opportunity for activity for 
each child in any given physical edu- 
cation period. A few moments spent 
before class in organizing equipment 
so it can be dispersed quickly and 
with ease saves precious time. For 
example, placing equipment in col- 
ered hoops or boxes is a quick way to 
designate specific squad equipment. 
Giving complete, concise instruc- 
tions with a minimum of interrup- 
tions will yield more time for activ- 
ity. Teachers should acquire the abil- 
ity to give hints and suggestions for 
further activity while the children 
are working. Too frequently teachers 
feel all work should cease every time 
additional information is given. 
Maximum participation should be 
a goal in all classes. This implies in- 
creased opportunity for each child 
to think and to create as well as to 
practice. The shuttle, the teacher- 
class columns, and other formations 
have been imbedded in teaching tech- 
niques so firmly that the drill has 
hecome the important item and the 
skill being practiced is secondary. 
What is the purpose of the drill? If 
it is done to have students learn a 
skill, real consideration should be 
given to selecting the best possible 
way to have all students actively and 
purposefully engaged in practicing 
the skill. Time spent standing in a 
line awaiting a turn does not yield 
increased performance of skill. * 


Care Enough 
To Create 


JUNE L. LIPPY 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


Never throw away any tem or 
article of previous use unless it is 
completely demolished! This state- 
ment has assumed the status of a 
motto in our department, and as a 
result we sometimes wonder if we’re 
in the educational business or that 
of a second-hand dealer. Neverthe- 
less, our miserly traits have paid 
large dividends in terms of time and 
money saved, to say nothing of the 
fun which evolved from creating 
something from a bit of nothing. 

Nothing, of course, replaces good 
management in handling equipment. 
It may seem time-consuming to some, 
but with an organized set-up it need 
not be so. Students can help by car- 
rying out all the procedures of as- 
sembling equipment for the daily 
program and reassembling that same 
equipment for storage at the day’s 
end. Students can be given the re- 
sponsibility of caring for these mate- 
rials of instruction within each class 
period; what goes out must come in 
or otherwise be accounted for. 

At the end of each seasonal activ- 
ity, the equipment used should be 
thoroughly checked, repaired, and 
stored. Why diseard arrows which 
have been stripped of one or more 
feathers? For less than five dollars, 
all necessary repair items (with in- 
structions) can be assembled; their 
use will save many more dollars than 
the given purchase price. Why dis- 
card field hockey sticks which have 
been slightly or even badly splin- 
tered? The school industrial arts de- 
partment has sanding machines, and 
it’s a real experience to ‘‘do-it-your- 
self’’ (or borrow a small hand- 
sander from a friend and accomplish 
the same end). It does not require 
the school maintenance department 
to keep equipment usable. Many pos- 
sibilities exist for those with a true 
dedication to the profession, for 
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those with an eye for saving a penny, 
and for those who take pride in a 
job well done. The physical educa- 
tion teacher’s responsibility does not 
stop with class instruction, nor does 
it stop at four o’clock! 

In this day of higher prices it be- 
hooves each of us to get the most 
out of our equipment and to use sub- 
stitute measures insofar as they are 
applicable. Physical education teach- 
ers always seem to need more funds, 
more equipment, more space, smaller 
classes. Some real planning should 
be done to offset these limitations. A 
substitute measure cannot be ideal, 
but it can enable us to instruct in 
certain areas even if one or two al- 
lied items are not present. 

Field hockey usually presents some 
opportunities for problem solving. 
Perhaps goal cages are impracticable 
items for your circumstances. The 
flexible flag markers found on many 
football fields will serve the purpose, 
and no expenses are incurred if the 
boys’ physical education department 
is a proud possessor of these articles. 
If these are not available, use small 
megaphones (12” to 16” variety) and 
paint them in a brilliant color. They 
are not only easily seen from a dis- 
tance but are easily transported to 
and from the field. Perhaps the 
hockey sticks are taped with friction 
tape, from ‘‘home repairs.’? One 
way to overcome the ever-present 
stickiness is to coat the taped area 
(as well as the entire stick) with di- 
luted shellac. How about those 
rainy days during field hockey sea- 
son? Rules sessions can become 
mighty dull when repeated too fre- 
quently. If the gymnasium or an- 
other indoor play area is available, 
the students might enjoy removing 
one sock, placing it over the head of 
the hockey stick and, with the aid of 
one rubber band per sock, a hilarious 
game of indoor hockey may be 
played. Or, one extra-long jump 
rope may be placed on the floor to 
represent the striking circle and 
‘‘corner’’ positions may be taught 
with great effectiveness. As every 
thoughtful teacher knows, student 
participation in an activity serves 
to instruct more adequately than stu- 
dent observation of an _ activity, 
though each has its respective merits. 
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Innumerable problems present 
themselves within the physical edu- 
cation program, and a few miscella- 
neous suggestions might be in order. 
Those target stands for archery 
which have been plaguing us with 
the wooden target supports seem to 
be here to stay. Anyone, even the 
good salesman, knows that stands 
constructed of wood may be allow- 
able, but the attached target sup- 
ports made of wood will rarely see 
one through a season of 36” target 
use, let alone one of 48” target use. 
Next time, ask your favorite indus- 
trial arts teacher for help. Left- 
over strips of strong metal will serve 
far better for target supports; oh 
yes, these will long outlast the life 
of the stand itself, so detach them 
and use them again on new stands. 


The timberhitch and reasonable 
facsimilies may be more easily 
learned if each student removes one 
shoe string and practices therewith. 
Those ever-present bottle caps can 
serve as toe-markers on the shooting 
line. Try drilling one-inch holes in 
the doors of those storage rooms 
which may be either too dry or too 
humid. Ask the custodian to save 
all discarded or broken broom and 
mop handles; they make excellent 
devices for stunts and even sticks 
for that liming cord. Last, but not 
least, beg, borrow, or purchase a 
wagon! It can save many _ back- 
breaking moments of transporting 
mats, targets, and lime. And for 
those moments of utter despair, when 
all seems complete frustration, it is 
just plain fun to take a ride! * 


More Time To Teach 


JOAN E. TREVES 


Detroit, Michigan 


Finding time to teach in a 35 to 
40 minute physical education period 
in the elementary school can prove 
difficult. Careful planning and fol- 
low-through may solve the problem. 

In schools where self-contained 
classroom teachers do the physical 
education training for at least the 
primary grades, it is desirable for 
the physical education teacher (or 
director) in the building to meet 
with the teachers and plan proce- 
dures that will coincide with the 
gym program. If possible, the physi- 
eal education teacher should plan 
on meeting with these classes once 
a week to initiate desired basic skills 
and habits. This contact facilitates 
the transition from the self-contained 
elass to the regular physical educa- 
tion activities. The physical edu- 
cation teacher will not be another 
stranger to whom the children must 
become accustomed because a tried 
and tested bond already exists. 

The home should be made respon- 
sible for teaching the very young 


how to tie their shoes. A handy 
mimeographed form such. as the 
following can save the teacher or 
teacher’s helpers precious minutes. 


Your child, 
is still unable to tie 
shoes. Would you practice with 
at home? It is very em- 
barrassing for to be 
the last one ready to participate in 
activity in the gym. 


Thank you, 
(Teacher’s name and title) 


It is very disconcerting to see a 
young six- or seven-year-old actively 
participating in a game and looking 
as though he should be moving both 
right and left at the same time. To 
ensure getting the right shoe on the 
right foot, for those who have trouble, 
a simple mark made with indelible 
ink on the inside side of each shoe 
solves the problem. When the marks 
meet, the shoes are in the correct 
position to don. Instilling the habit 
of placing the street or walking 
shoes with the heels against the wall 
will prevent broken heels on good 
shoes. 
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Because many gym shoes look 
alike, the physical education teacher 
can ensure some conservation of 
time by insisting that each child’s 
shoes are labeled with the owner’s 
full name appearing in both shoes. 
This is a simple process that can be 
checked each fall as the shoes are 
brought to school by the children. 
Store each class’s shoes in divided 
lockers, each pair tied together, with 
the toes in first. This makes it an 
easy task to find misplaced shoes 
since the names are readable. The 
name written on the outside rubber 
part erases too easily for it to be 
legible for a full school year. 

Some teachers assign a_ specific 
cubby hole in a class’s locker for 


Even in the third grade squad captains 
using oral and hand signals can save 
the teacher time for better teaching. 


each child’s shoes, believing that 
this saves searching time. Other 
teachers, who feel that children fall 
into their own habits as far as stor- 
ing shoes are concerned, only indi- 
cate by rows how the shoes should 
be stored. This writer feels that the 
latter plan saves more time in the 
long run. 

Using captains to do routine things 
in the gym relieves the teacher for 
other necessary duties. Even in the 
first grade, shoe captains and equip- 
ment captains can save class time 
by performing jobs otherwise rele- 
gated to the teacher. Every child, 
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after a few weeks in the gym, should 
know the correct names of the ma- 
terials they use: for example, volley- 
balis not ‘‘white’’ balls, softballs not 
baseballs. Correct labeling in the 
equipment room will not only help 
the children to remember the names 
of the different pieces of equipment 
but will aid in keeping the room 
neat and ready for the next class’s 
use. Every child should be able to 
get equipment and replace it on its 
proper shelf or hook. 

Young children have notoriously 
short memories. A floor space is 
soon forgotten. Colored numbers 
posted high on the wall, visible even 
to the last child in each row, plus 
another figure, such as a gym ar- 
ticle on the side wall to remind the 
child of his position in the row, are 
usually impressive enough to be 
retained, 

Once the children know how to 
enter the gymnasium, where to sit, 
how to change shoes, and what equip- 
ment is where, they should be as- 
sured of at least 25 to 30 minutes 
of actual learning activities. The 
teacher must be prepared to teach. 

If the lesson is dance, the phono- 
graph, reserved for the gymnasium 
on specific days, should have been 
plugged in and warmed up at least 
15 minutes prior to the class’s en- 
trance. On Monday mornings, be- 
cause the building has been cold all 
week-end, at least 30 minutes are 
necessary to have the machine ready 
to play properly. Request an elec- 
trical outlet in the room where it 
is stored so that it doesn’t have to 
be in another eclass’s way in the gym. 

Have a piece of soft chalk in your 
pocket all day long. Lines for relays 
and shuttle races, if they are not 
permanent, can easily be drawn 
without measuring if the teacher has 
measured reminder marks on the 
side walls. A straight line is hard 
to make! Intentionally make a wavy 
one, it’s faster. There is no question 
the line being crooked—of 
course it is! 

Equipment should be ready for 
use. A teacher shouldn’t plan on 
using six soccer balls for a lesson 
and then find out that there are 
only four available in the equipment 
yroom. Time should not be taken 


Youngsters can get and replace equip- 
ment themselves when it is clearly 
labeled and kept in neat, handy order. 


from the class to break out new 
equipment. 

If the physical education teacher 
has to relieve other teachers in the 
building to ensure their coordinating 
periods, he can again save time for 
activity by spending this period in- 
troducing a new game, reviewing 
rules, teaching scoring, and testing. 
This relieves the other teacher of 
preparing a lesson to be taught dur- 
ing her absence and gives the chil- 
dren more physical education. They 
can always use more. 

All of this adds up to long range 
and daily planning by the teacher. 
Fifteen or 20 minutes spent in re- 
solving anticipated problems prior 
to school time can conserve untold 
minutes of teaching time. * 


Each child can find his own shoes quick- 
ly if his full name appears inside both 
and they are put in the locker toe-in. 
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experiment in the classroom. Not content with old techniques 
in a changing world, the creative teacher tries out new ways to 
reach accepted goals, experiments with different approaches 
to motivation and methodology, tests himself and the students 
with new ideas and reactions. Three explorers of the frontier 
in teaching report the results of their work. 


Exploring with Television 
To Find New Concepts 


Teaching physical education 
through a new means of communi- 
cation has prompted stimulating, 
thoughtful questions into basic tenets 
long conceived as final, true, and 
dear to the hearts of those in our 
profession. Carefully executed re- 
search into the limitless potential of 
television may result in modifica- 
tions of the objectives of physical 
education and provide much needed 
methodological concepts. 

The Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women was one of several 
departments at the University of 
Illinois that agreed to explore the 
instructional possibilities of televi- 
sion. The experiment was stimulated 
by a three-fold concern: the rising 
student enrollment, the increasing 
diffieulty of securing teachers to 
meet the demand, and the creative 
potential of this new teaching medi- 
um. It was hoped that experimenta- 
tion would provide answers to the 
following questions. 


1. Can instruction in physical educa- 
tion activity classes be effectively trans- 
mitted over television ? 

2. What technical difficulties would be 
encountered in transmitting the audio 
and video portions of a live class from 
the gymnasium? 

3. Will a class receiving instruction 
via elosed circuit television respond as 
effectively and improve as significantly 
as one taught in a “face-to-face” situa- 
tion? 

4. Which, if any, of the objectives of 
the Basie Movement course are enhanced 
through this medium and which, if any, 
are sacrificed ? 

5. Can a teacher whose attention is 
divided between a camera and a per- 
forming elass successfully teach two 
classes simultaneously? 


MARJORIE SOUDER 


University of I!linois 


The fundamental Basic Move- 
ment course was used because it is 
one in which all freshmen under- 
graduate women participate and be- 
cause the content and activities 
seemed to lend themselves more 
easily to the mechanies of television. 

Registration and withdrawal pro- 
cedures followed usual University 
regulations, and were in no way 
altered for the experiment. It is 
interesting to note that no with- 
drawals were made for any reason 
concerned with the project. 

Four experimental sections were 
organized in the following manner. 
Two classes met at 11 o’clock and 
rotated weekly between the ‘‘send- 
ing’? gymnasium and the ‘‘receiv- 
ing’’ gymnasium. The two teaching 
stations were located on different 
floors of the same building. Two 
classes met at 12 o’clock and con- 
tinued throughout the semester in 
their original station. One of the 
12 o’clock classes had no ‘‘face-to- 
face’’ contact with the instructor. 

The original staff organization in- 
cluded the instructor, a faculty ob- 
server and two senior students from 
the Physical Education Department, 
an engineer, cameraman, and tech- 
nician from the Instructional Tele- 
vision Department. Student assist- 
ants were assigned to the two classes 
receiving the television instruction. 
They met with the instructor and 
faculty observer to discuss the con- 
tent of the’ lessons and to evaluate 
their progress in meeting specific 
situations. The faculty observer eval- 
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uated each lesson in the ‘‘receiving’’ 
gymnasium. Her presence made it 
possible to adjust quickly to any 
problem which might arise. 

The physical arrangements in- 
cluded a camera and monitor lo- 
cated in a balcony overlooking one 
end of the “sending’’ gymnasium. 
The ‘‘receiving’’ gymnasium was 
equipped with one 21-inch television 
set placed against each wall at 
heights varying from 5 to 7 feet 
from the floor. 

There was no change in the ‘‘re- 
ceiving’? gymnasium during the se- 
mester, but some interesting changes 
occurred in the ‘‘sending’’ gym- 
nasium. It was first thought that 
the camera should be inconspicuous- 
ly placed and, in essence, removed 
from the participating students. The 
original plan included direct foeus 
of the camera on the instructor dur- 
ing specific instruction of the ae- 
tivity and then on selected students 
for demonstrations and practice ses- 
sions. The necessary identification 
of skilled movements upon which to 
focus presented another technical 
problem. For this reason, the cam- 
eraman from the Instructional Tele- 
vision Department adjusted his role 
and instructed staff members in the 
technique of camera operation. Thus 
it was possible to combine knowledge 
of movement analysis with technical 
operation of the camera. Subsequent 
observations of the participating 
classes belied initial concern with 
camera-consciousness and led to re- 
location of the camera directly in 
the center of the gymnasium floor. 
Focus was then kept entirely on the 
instructor. This proved to be the 
best physical arrangement from both 
the teaching and technical aspects. 

Resultant changes in the instrue- 
tional procedure opened channels of 
investigation into new concepts of 
methods for teaching physical ac- 
tivities. Analysis of data has yielded 
the following information. 


1. A battery of motor ability tests 
established for evaluation of all ba- 
sic movement classes indicated no 
significant difference in the skill 
achievement among the four experi- 
mental sections. 


2. Close observation of class par- 
ticipation suggested that much of 
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the class response was stimulated by 
auditory cues. Attention to visual 
cues seemed to disappear following 
initial instruction. In addition, stu- 
dents in the ‘‘receiving’’ station felt 
they needed to pay closer attention 
to movement analyses and found it 
necessary to think more about what 
was to be accomplished and how 
they should proceed in practice. 


3. The camera has the potential 
for acting as a sharply diserimi- 
nating eye for the viewing student. 
The selective focus on a specific body 
part under attention eliminated the 
often distracting influence of gross 
movement. 


4. Contrary to an earlier assump- 
tion, it was observed that a positive 
rapport existed between the class 
viewing television and the instructor. 


5. The placement of the television 
sets in the ‘‘receiving’’ gymnasium 
resulted in interesting changes in 
the use of floor space. Traditional 
floor patterns, groupings, and fac- 
ings were replaced by new and ex- 
citing uses of space. Evaluative stu- 
dent remarks indicated that their 
ability to see the teacher and to fol- 
low movement patterns was greater 
via television than in a ‘‘face-to- 
face’’ situation in a class of com- 
parable size. 


The procedures, during the first 
semester of the experiment, were 
designed to aid us in becoming fa- 
miliar with the potential for teach- 
ing through this medium. A research 
design has been developed for the 
next semester which will seek to give 
specific evidence to the basie hy- 
pothesis: that teaching by televi- 
sion is as effective as ‘‘face-to-face”’ 
teaching in relation to the attain- 
ment of specific objectives. * 


Experimenting with 


Putting Theory into Practice 


A practice teaching unit inte- 
grated with a methods and _ tech- 
nique course represents a well-timed 
experience for professional student 
majors in the direct application of 
theoretical procedures. Enliven and 
vitalize your methods course through 
channels of correlated practice teach- 
ing. 

A practice teaching unit in coop- 
eration with a local elementary 
school can furnish a timely and rich 
experience for student majors in di- 
rect application of pedagogy and ac- 
tivity skills. At Northwestern State 
College, we have experimented with 
the inclusion of direct practice teach- 
ing in swimming and have found 
this to be one of the most popular 
and meaningful aspects of the 
course. Our undergraduate student 
majors have been enthusiastic at the 
end of the teaching experience phase 
of our methods course in aquaties. 

An additional dividend has been 
that hundreds of local youngsters 
from grades 1 through 7 have learned 
beginning and intermediate swim- 
ming through our practice teaching 
arrangement. The program has the 
complete endorsement of parents and 
school officials, and plans for the 
ten lesson periods are made with the 
school staff to be included in the 
physical education curriculum of the 
local school. 

The organization plan of the meth- 
ods and technique course in aquatics 
is outlined here, to serve as an exam- 
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ple for similar projects in other 
areas and other institutions. The 
practice teaching periods are de- 
scribed in some detail. 

The methods and technique course 
at Northwestern State College in- 
volves two classroom lectures and 
three activity sessions or five meet- 
ings per week for one semester. The 
activity phase is divided into three 
parts: basic strokes, watermanship 
and life-saving, and practice teach- 
ing experiences. The practice teach- 
ing segment is correlated with the 
elementary school physical education 
program toward the final sessions of 
the course. Student majors are as- 
signed to a practice teaching rotation 
schedule following lecture, diseus- 
sion, and participation sessions ap- 
propriate for beginning and inter- 
mediate swimming skills. Teaching 
experiences for students are ar- 
ranged to follow directly after the 
discussion of techniques, for this is 
the optimum teachable moment. The 
practice teaching unit allows lesson 
periods of 45 minutes each. 

A well-planned teaching unit can 
accommodate up to 35 student teach- 
ers and over 100 elementary school 
youngsters, depending upon the size 
of the plant. The pool basin of 40 x 
100 feet at Northwestern State Col- 
lege has contained this many stu- 
dents. 

We employ the station technique 
when teaching large groups. Each 
station has designated student in- 
structors oriented to teach specifie 
skills on a progressive plan from wa- 
ter adjustment to deep water swim- 
ming. A scheme employing six teach- 
ing stations, which we have used 


Each major student practices teaching 
each skill, by using the station technique 
for elementary school pupils learning to 
swim in the college pool, as shown left. 
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with success, embraces the following 
beginning and intermediate progres- 
sions : 


Station +1—-Learning how to place 
face in the water, and holding 

breath 

Station +2—Learning how to float 


Station #3—Learning fundamental 
forms of gliding 

Station #4 — Learning elementary 
a form of stroke coordination 

ee Station #5— Fundamental stroke 


= techniques and methods of enter- 
ing the water 
Station +6—Deep water swimming 


wth and intermediate swimming; im- 
oa provement of side-stroke, breast- 
stroke, back-stroke, and crawl- 


stroke styles. 


= The classification and evaluation 
of the school children participating 
vie are important. Gross screening of 
ba swimmers may well be directed by 
— classifying students into the follow- 
ing categories: 


Station +1—Guppies (students who 

is cannot put face in the water) 

Station +2—Jumpers (Students 

os who can jump in the water, but 

cannot swim a stroke) 

Station +3— Minnows (Students 

i who can swim two body lengths) 

Station #+4— Sun-Fish (Students 

eer who can swim half the width of 
a the pool) 

Station #5—Seals (Students who 

*. can swim one width of the pool, 

ise’ but not in the deep water) 

as Station #6—Sharks (Deep water 

swimmers ) 


Student major helps a “jumper” learn 
to float. At one weekly session majors 
teaching problems 
of such teaching tasks. 


review and discuss 
arising out 


Further classification of skill abil- 
ity is made by the student instructor 
after each group has been assigned 
to its station. A rotation schedule 
permits each student teacher to act 
as lead instructor of the day for the 
particular classification and area 
assigned. Each instructor prepares 
a lesson plan of the appropriate 
skills on a scheduled day for the 
assigned station. The remaining in- 
structors act as assistants. The rota- 
tion scheme allows each student 
teacher to assume a leadership role 
for his assigned group at least once 
during the ten-lesson schedule. 


Schedule Time for Appraisal 


Evaluation should be continuous, 
since progress in swimming is made 
by students after each lesson period. 
Approximately ten minutes is de- 
voted to an analysis of each group 
immediately after the daily class 
period. The lead instructor of each 
station quickly canvasses his assist- 
ants and determines which students 
shall move from one station to an- 
other. Slow or difficult learners are 
also discussed ; possible solutions for 
the improvement of instruction are 
suggested. These short meetings at 
the end of each class help to sum 
up the day’s activity and provide a 
greater insight into the learner’s 
needs and interests. As the student 
develops and learns new water skills, 
he is referred to the subsequent 
progressive series of skills taught in 
the next station. We use a master 
roster to keep track of the process of 
progression. 

A class meeting once each week is 
set aside for a review and appraisal 
of the preceding daily sessions. Many 
perplexities associated with behav- 
ioral responses can be carefully dis- 
eussed. Several real problems that 
have occurred in our methods course 
may well apply to other technique 
courses. Examples are: Spending too 
much time with one youngster at the 
expense of others in the group; 
‘*horse-play,’’ especially among the 
younger children in the form of 
jumping on the instructor in unor- 
ganized play ; ‘‘wandering”’ children, 
who go from one group to another 
without knowledge of the student 
teacher ; the onset of fatigue and the 
need for careful supervision and in- 


struction, especially among young- 
sters learning to swim in deep water 
for the first time; discussion of suit- 
able game activities appropriate for 
each station; the importance of 
learning the first name of each stu- 
dent learner; standards of achieve- 
ment before the learner is permitted 
to swim in deep water; motivation 
devices for those youngsters who do 
not follow instructions. 

Possible solutions to these prob- 
lems and new teaching techniques 
are brought out in these weekly dis- 
cussions. 


Make Awards for Improvement 


The final period of the practice 
teaching unit is used for a display of 
learned skills. The demonstration 
serves as an excellent terminal activ- 
ity and as a means of interpreting 
desirable physical education objec- 
tives to interested parents and teach- 
ers of other subjects. 

Activities are selected which are 
appropriate to the level of skills of 
the class. The demonstration reflects 
the preceding sessions of instruction 
and does not present a ‘‘ puffed up”’ 
exhibition of stunts by a few highly 
skilled students. Opportunity is pro- 
vided for all to engage in the demon- 
stration, even though some students 
may not excel beyond the water ad- 
justment stage. 

Improvement in aquatics can be 
readily identified and progress ob- 
jectively measured, in terms of swim- 
ming certain distances or executing 
fundamental water stunts . and 
strokes. Awarding certificates ac- 
knowledges student achievement and 
provides an attractive segment of a 
demonstration. ‘‘Certificate Day’’ 
can be a proud occasion for swim- 
mers and parents. Awards are of 
questionable value, however, unless 
all of the active participants are rec- 
ognized for their accomplishments. 
We “have awarded an inexpensive 
certificate to every participant in 
our methods course plan. Each cer- 
tificate is similar'in format, with the 
level of achievement acknowledged 
by a check mark. 

Through an approach as outlined 
here your major students will gain 


a realistic touch of know-how in 
instructing physical sports and 
skills. 
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Testing the Effectiveness of | ; di 


Individual Incentives 


HE PHYSICAL edueation pro- 
T: ‘am at Phillips Academy allows 
boys to perform under conditions in 
which each boy competes against 
himself. The program is free from 
the pressures of a contest, so that 
no boy is left with a sense of frus- 
tration. Emphasis is placed on in- 
dividual accomplishment by provid- 
ing activities in which a boy can 
experience a steady gain in achieve- 
ment. It was hoped that the impact 
of repeated improvements and suc- 
cess on a boy over an extended period 
would increase his self-confidence. 

The program, required of all ninth 
graders, is scheduled for two morn- 
ings per week and is in addition to 
participation in an athletic program 
in the afternoon. It includes three 
main areas of activity: gymnastics, 
track, and swimming. The first area 
is called gymnastics for lack of a 
better name. Each boy is confronted 
with a series of aerial obstacles. For 
example, he must climb a rope lad- 
der and at a height of 20 feet change 
to a horizontal rope which he crosses 
and then slides down a vertical rope. 
Another stunt requires that a boy 
bounce from a rebound tumbling 
mat to a horizontal rope placed 10 
feet above it. The boy then crosses 


Self-confidence is built up when boys 
succeed in progressively more difficult 
series of aerial gymnastics activities. 
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this rope, pulling himself along on 
his stomach, lowers himself to a 
platform, and swings a distance of 
40 feet on a rope to a cargo net. He 
climbs up and over this net which 
is 23 feet high. 

In track there are six events: the 
high jump, broad jump, shot put, 
discus throw, 75-yard dash, and the 
880-yard run. There have been two 
standards established for each event : 
the ‘‘bronze’’ is low enough to be 
within reach of the average boy and 
the “silver’’ is high enough to chal- 
lenge the gifted athlete. 

The third area of activity includes 
several survival swimming’ tests.! 
For example, a boy’s hands are tied 
behind his back and he is then asked 
to try the following stunts: first he 
floats for 10 minutes and then he 
swims four lengths of the pool, after 
which he performs a forward and 
backward somersault. He then dives 
12 feet to the bottom and retrieves 
a rubber ring with his teeth. If 
there is energy and will enough left, 
he swims one length under water 
after which he must float for one 
minute. 


Success and the Individual 


Boys need incentives if they are 
to give their best. Their interest 
must be captured or their efforts 
will be half-hearted. In gymnasties, 
an appeal is made to a boy’s natural 
desire for hanging, swinging, and 
climbing. An attempt is made to 
arouse a boy’s craving for adven- 
ture. When boys are confronted 
with obstacles there is a little hesi- 
tation on the part of some, a few 
are timid, but none can resist the 
thrill of an exhilarating experience. 
As soon as a boy watches someone 

1These tests are those originated by 


Fred Lanone, swimming coach, Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 


With emphasis on individual accomplish- 
ment, the adolescent learns to perform 
near his best and is not satisfied with 
mediocre effort. To win an award he 
must improve in all parts of the program. 


swing 40 feet on a rope, he is ready 
to try it himself. 

In track, the boys are attracted 
by the awards, and gripped by the 
magic of a puzzle. Once a boy be- 
comes involved in putting the shot 
or in high jumping and begins to 
improve inch by inch or foot -by 
foot ,he can’t leave the event until 
the puzzle begins to come out. Even 
a casual observer is impressed with 
the determined efforts of boys who 
are within inches of a ‘“‘silver’’ or 
a ‘‘bronze’’ award. 

Some boys go on to become var- 
sity athletes. Others fail to achieve 
a single award. But they all im- 
prove. The satisfaction gained from 
achievement is no greater for a boy 
who clears five feet in the high 
jump than it is for one who per- 
forms at the three and a half foot 
level. Improvement increases the de- 
sire to improve. It is these repeated 
improvements that affect a boy’s 
attitude. 

In the track program, boys strive 
for all-round accomplishment. To 
win the ‘‘bronze”’ or ‘‘silver’’ award, 
a boy must attain set levels of 
achievement in one jumping, one 
throwing, and one running event. 
The long distance runner must ac- 
quire a spring, the jumper must 
develop stamina, and the discus 
thrower must learn how to aeceler- 
ate. Too often the specialist tends 
to avoid those activities for which 
he possesses little aptitude, but if 
he wishes to win an award he must 
work at activities in which he is 
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weak as well as at those in which 
he is strong. It is sometimes a temp- 
tation to relieve boys of this respon- 
sibility, but we are firmly convinced 
that a boy who overcomes his weak- 
ness becomes more powerful than a 
boy who has no weakness at all. In 
this sense, a boy’s disability becomes 
his opportunity. 

In the swimming program a boy 
has a chance to take the measure of 
himself, to test his courage, perse- 
verance, and determination. Boys 
are encouraged to tackle tasks in 
which they may fail, then to try 
again to overcome defeat. It would 
be unfair to allow boys to experi- 
ence an unbroken series of successes. 
They must be given a chance to meet 
both triumph and defeat. The sense 
of accomplishment that accompanies 
success after a struggle conditions 
boys to face new and untried situa- 
tions with increased confidence. 

The manner in which the instruc- 
tor presents the various tasks al- 
lows each student to use his natural 
powers. A boy is neither told nor 
shown how a particular item is per- 
formed. Answers to problems are 
not supplied until a problem exists. 
Once a boy has experienced a few 
trials and has failed, he is then ready 
to accept and interpret suggestions. 
This approach places emphasis on 
effort rather than on technique. Too 
much instruction, especially in the 
early stages of training, breaks the 
force of a boy’s initial impressions; 
inhibitions and apprehensions are 
built up and a boy will not meet a 
situation as he perceives it. The 
role of the instructor is to stimulate, 
inspire, and encourage. 

Our physical education program 
is offered to boys who are on the 
threshold of adolescence. At this 
age in a boy’s life, his mood changes 
quickly from elation to despair. It 
is a time when he needs reassurance 
of his capabilities. The experience 
of a steady gain in physical achieve- 
ment and the self-discovery of latent 
powers help a boy to maintain an 
enthusiastic spirit. The awkward 
boy who expected failure in the 
early stages of his training over- 
comes his timidity and discovers 
there is more in him than he sus- 
pected. He accomplishes feats which 
may have seemed impossible to him 
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at the outset. The athlete overcomes 
his weaknesses by striving for all- 
around accomplishment. He learns 
to perform near his best and is never 
satisfied with mediocre effort. The 
average boy exceeds his greatest ex- 
pectations. He is made aware of 
the true limits of his potential and 
proves to himself that he can do 
more than he thinks he can. 
Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of this physical education pro- 
gram in which the emphasis is on 
individual accomplishment is that 
it enlists all boys regardless of their 
physical potential. No one is left 
sitting on the bench. * 


Scholars vs. Athletes—A Research 
Note 


The program at Andover Academy 
deseribed here was begun several years 
ago with ninth graders. They were as- 
signed to physical education activities 
two mornings per week, in addition to 
participation in the afternoon athletic 
program. 

Several faculty members felt that the 
two periods allotted to the training in 
the morning would have a detrimental 
effect on a boy’s academic record. They 
believed that few boys at Andover could 
afford this extra time away from their 
studies. Because of this criticism, an ex- 
periment was carried out: only one-half 
of the freshman class was included in 
the new program, and the other half 
made a good control group. (The average 
IQ for each group was very close but 
was in favor of the control group.) 

At the end of the first year of trial 
the following observations were made. 

1. The general academic average of 
the group participating in the program 
improved while the general academic 
average of the control group declined. 

2. The number of honor grades of 
students in the program increased. The 
number of honor grades for the nonpar- 
ticipating group went down. 

3. The number of failing grades de- 
creased for the pilot group but increased 
for the nonparticipating group. 


To be sure, no spectacular claims were 
made about the effect of the new pro- 
gram on a boy’s academic grades. No 
one would dare suggest that it guaran- 
tees improvement in a boy’s academic 
work. But the experiment clearly showed 
that the loss of study time did not have 
a detrimental effect upon the academic 
record of the students. Observation indi- 
cated that the morning periods of physi- 
eal activity provided a break in the sed- 
entary habits of the morning so that 
boys returned to their classes refreshed. 

As a result of the first year’s experi- 
ment, the program was put into effect 
for all ninth graders in the next year. 
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Joint Committee on Health Problems in 


Education Celebrates Its Golden Anniversary 


IOMAS Denison Wood, educa- 
t or, physician, scientist, and cru- 
sader, believed so strongly that medi- 
cine and education should be in- 
volved jointly in the child health 
program of the schools that he or- 
ganized what became the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education 
Association and the American Medi- 
cal Association to accomplish this 
end. In 1911 a committee of the 
National Council of Edueation of 
the National Education Association 
under Dr. Wood’s leadership, and a 
committee of the Council on Health 
and Public Instruction of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association under Dr. 
R. W. Corwin’s chairmanship, be- 
gan a series of cooperative activities. 
At first, these two groups were re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the joint committees,’’ 
but their singleness of purpose soon 
caused them to refer to themselves 
as ‘‘The Joint Committee.’’ This 
committee commemorated its Golden 
Anniversary on March 8, 1961. It 
is the longest continuously coop- 
erative venture either the NEA or 
the AMA have had with any other 
group. 

Early NEA-AMA cooperation was 
exemplified by a medical evening 
staged by the AMA at the NEA 
yolden Anniversary in Chicago in 
July 1912. The papers were typical 
of the period: The Duty of the State 
in the Medical Inspection of Schools ; 
The Teaching of Hygiene in the 
Schools: Public, Personal; Sani- 
tary Education in Rural Commu- 
nities ; Medical Inspection of Schools 
and Medical Freedom; and Some 
Problems in Education as Related 
to the Public Health. They were 
delivered by such renowned physi- 
cians as David Starr Jordan, Charles 
E. North, Charles A. L. Reed, and 
Harvey W. Wiley and the educator, 
Fletcher B. Dresslar. The content, 
except for statistical references, 
could have been delivered yesterday. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


DONALD A. DUKELOW, M.D. 


Secretary, NEA-AMA Joint Committee 


At the 50th Anniversary meeting 
a group of former Joint Committee 
members clearly showed the con- 
tinuity in the evolution of school 
health policy by delivering present- 
day versions under similar titles. 
During the Joint Committee’s 
first decade its primary interests 
included the health requirements for 
rural schools; heating, lighting, and 
ventilation of schools; medical in- 
spection for communicable disease 
control and health teaching in the 
classroom, which led to the first edi- 
tion of Health Education. The last 
decade has seen the publication of 
School Health Services and Health- 
ful School Living, companion vol- 
umes to Health Education, which 
has just appeared in its fifth edi- 
tion. Medical inspection has now 
broadened to health appraisal. There 
is special concern for school lunch 
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practices, participation in contact 
sports by preteen youngsters, and 
the health examination of school 
personnel, 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education is concerned 
with those aspects of the school 
health program that have common 
interest to the two professions. Its 
major effort is the preparation of 
materials for publication in these 
areas. The Joint Committee also 
annually passes resolutions which 
have touched upon all kinds of inter- 
ests. Among these important state- 
ments have been active support of 
the health education and physical 
education program, a raising of con- 
siderable question on the advisability 
of varsity type interscholastie ath- 
letics for elementary and junior 
high school youth, the deprecation 
of boxing as a sport, and an aver- 
sion to the use of drugs to stimulate 
children to exceed their reserves in 
an effort to win. 

During its life the Joint Commit- 
tee has survived the impacts of two 
world wars, the Korean conflict, the 
boom of the twenties, the depression 
of the thirties, and the sustained 
high birth rate of the forties and 
fifties. It has stimulated the develop- 
ment of modern physical education 
and health education. It has con- 
tributed to the evolution of health 
service practice, from communicable 
disease detection to an appraisal of 
physical, emotional, and social health 
and the encouragement of correction 
or adjustment of apparent devia- 
tions. It has enriched and extended 
education for healthful living. Its 
voice has persistently spoken for con- 
servative progress in school health 
to help teachers to better inform and 
motivate each new class in regard 
to its health responsibilities. 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education passes its 
fiftieth year with hope for a future 
as useful as has been its past. * 
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Evaluating Graduate 


Instruction in 


Physical Education 


Our programs of advanced instruction will 
be subjected to rigorous public examination. 
Now is the time to appraise our graduate 
program and revise our practices to 
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RADUATE INSTRUCTION in 
G physical education is of rela- 
tively recent origin. The first master 
and doctor programs were offered in 
the 1920’s; 31 schools had originated 
courses by 1933; and by mid-century 
over 100 institutions had established 
graduate programs. These decades 
of progress were the product of an 
enormous amount of effort exerted 
by pioneer professional leaders. Win- 
ning institutional approval of their 
programs, organizing curriculums, 
obtaining qualified staff members, 
developing teaching materials, and 
obtaining facilities required unceas- 
ing labor. 

With the initial spade work of es- 
tablishing graduate programs well 
under way, the time has come to de- 
vote more attention to evaluating the 
effectiveness of advanced physical 
edueation instruction. Individual 
professors can initiate the movement 
by appraising critically the heart of 


Dr. Van Dalen, professor of edu- 
cation in the Department of Phys- 
ical Education, teaches graduate 
courses in health and physical edu- 
cation and educational research. He 
serves as chairman of the Abstracts 
Committee for the Research Quar- 
terly. 
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offer the scholarly leadership demanded. 


the program—what goes on in their 
classrooms and laboratories. The 
task should be undertaken now—be- 
fore the mounting waves of college 
applicants anticipated in the next 
two decades flood our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Since the general goals of physi- 
eal education graduate work should 
not differ from those of other areas 
of specialization, evaluators will find 
it helpful to consider the objec- 
tives published by the Association 
of American Universities in the 
Journal of Proceedings of the Forty- 
sizth Annual Conference. 


The graduate school has special and 
highly important functions to perform 
in a university organization. Its prin- 
cipal function is to inspire and educate 
at an advanced level of instruction those 
men and women who are to be the intel- 
lectual leaders in the professions and in 
research. Its basic obligation is to estab- 
lish and maintain standards of excellence 
in training. It is responsible for provid- 
ing students with an edueational pro- 
gram that promotes maximum personal 
development and a high standard of pro- 
fessional competence. It is responsible 
for assuring the public that degrees are 
conferred only upon merited scholars of 
good character who have the desire and 
ability to become useful citizens. And, 
it is responsible to prospective employers 
for persons qualified to embark on cer- 
tain tasks and trained in a scholarly ap- 
proach to some important field of prob- 
lems. 


The formulation and implementa- 
tion of standards governing educa- 
tional programs is a troublesome one. 
There is no precise instrument or 
method that can be used to evaluate 
graduate instruction. But the eri- 
teria suggested below may serve as a 
useful point of departure for a per- 
son who wishes to appraise the qual- 
ity of scholarly leadership he is offer- 
ing in physical education. 


OBJECTIVES 


To ensure that his teaching efforts are 
directed toward sound educational ob- 
jectives, the instructor 


1. Formulates objectives for each 
course that are in harmony with the 
principles and philosophy of the gradu- 
ate school and our democratic society. 


2. Plans and executes instructional 
activities that are specifically designed 
to achieve these objectives. 


COURSE CONTENT 


To ensure that he provides for the 
needs of students, the profession, and 
society, the instructor 


1. Organizes learning experiences that 
will meet the present and foreseeable 
needs of the individual and society and 
that explore where and how the frontiers 
of physical education ean be extended. 


2. Offers learning experiences on a 
more advanced level (primarily research, 
philosophical, and creative) than similar 
subject matter presented on the under- 
graduate level. 


3. Follows course outlines that give 
well-balanced, well-rounded coverage of 
knowledge and skills in the specialized 
area and explores each topie in sufficient 
depth to develop a high level of com- 
petency in the subject. 

4. Gives students experiences in ex- 
amining facts, principles, and general- 
izations in the biological, physical, and 
social sciences and applying them in 
the formulation of principles in physical 
education. 

5. Provides ample and pertinent op- 
portunities for students to become ae- 
quainted with and acquire skill in uti- 
lizing library resources, original data, 
research studies, laboratory facilities, 
and community and college physical edu- 
cation resources. 

6. Provides practical experiences in 
detecting, observing, analyzing, and solv- 
ing eurrent problems in physical educa- 
tion. 


7. Provides students with opportuni- 
ties to analyze the purposes and fune- 
tions of education in a democratic so- 
ciety and to make application of this 
knowledge in the physical education pro- 
gram. 
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8. Helps students extensively to ex- 
plore the nature and scope of physical 
education and to analyze the contribu- 
tions it can make to the growth and de- 
velopment of children, youth, and adults. 


9. Relates course content to other uni- 
versity learning experiences and to prac- 
tical teaching, research, and leadership 
situations or problems. 

10. Utilizes Varied resources in course 
planning; 
colleagues, professional and community 
leaders, and students to the extent that 
their competencies and maturity warrant. 


LEARNING CLIMATE 


To ensure that he establishes a class- 
room climate that is conducive to~léarn- 
ing, the instructor 


1. Provides opportunities for free in- 
terchange of ideas. 

2. Strives to instill in his students a 
spirit of independent and eritical in- 
quiry, the willingness to examine dif- 
ferent points of view, a respect for 
facts, and the habit of collecting and 
weighing evidence objectively before 
making a decision. 

3. Grants students the privilege of 
studying all problems in the field with- 
out coercive bias or indoctrination. 

4. Provides opportunities for the stu- 
dent to have personal contact with the 
instructor, other students, professional 
leaders, college and eommunity resources 
relating to physical education by ar- 
ranging for individual and committee 
conferences, studies, and research proj- 
ects; field trips; speakers; and student 
participation in professional organiza- 
tions. 

5. Instills in students a desire to ad- 
vance the frontiers of knowledge and 
dedicate themselves to the service of 
mankind; encourages them to make the 
contributions they can at their present 
stage of development and to acquire the 
scholarly background necessary to make 
richer contributions in the future. 

6. Maintains scholarly standards that 
require each student to develop his po- 
tentialities fully and that ensure a sup- 
ply of well-qualified physical education 
leaders. 


PERSONAL FITNESS 


To ensure that he keeps professionally 
and physically fit to offer the best edu- 
cational leadership, the 

1. Keeps informed concerning the 
new developments and current issues in 
physieal and general education and in 
society through study, observation, re- 
search, and participation in professional 
and community activities. 

2. Intelligibly interprets the infor- 
mation he acquires to students and the 
public and applies his findings in the 
classroom. 

3. Follows a personal regimen of 
health, physical, and professional ac- 


instructor 
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enlists the participation of, 


tivities that enables him to render con- 
tinuous, effective service in the classroom 
and to give students an exemplary pat- 
tern of behavior to emulate. 


4. Evaluates his course content and 
teaching methods continuously on an in- 
formal basis and periodically on a for- 
mal basis to spot weaknesses and plan 
necessary improvements. 


5. Acquires a wide acquaintance with 
teaching materials in the field, including 
criteria for evaluating their scientific 
accuracy and educational value. 


6. Analyzes systematically the needs, 
interests, and capacities of students in 
his classes and strives to improve his 
skill in selecting the materials, tech- 
niques, and experiences that will pro- 
mote the most effective and useful learn- 
ing for them. 


7. Applies recognized principles of 
learning and teaching in the classroom 
and keeps up to date on recent findings 
that can help him motivate students and 
improve teaching effectiveness. 

8. Acquires sufficient orientation in 
some fields other than his area of spe- 
cialization to follow the thread of an 
argument and ramifications of a prob- 
lem into those fields. 


9. Has a deep understanding and re- 
spect for democratic principles and 
values, habitually applies: them in the 
classroom, and strives to encourage stu- 
dents, colleagues, and citizens to trans- 
late these principles into practice. 


10. Works effectively with colleagues, 
citizens, and students in shaping educa- 
tional policies and improving the com- 
munity. 


11. Conforms to the approved canons 
of accuracy and integrity in investiga- 
tive and communicative activities and 
opposes the dissemination of misinfor- 
mation, deliberate misrepresentation, and 
bigotedly biased materials. 


GROWTH OF STUDENTS 


To ensure that he provides adequately 
for the individual and professional 
growth of the student, the instructor 


1. Helps students identify their ob- 
jectives, analyze their present status, 
and make definite plans for reaching a 
high degree of competence in their ares 
of specialization. 


2. Helps students develop the knowl- 


edges, skills, appreciations, and atti- 
tudes requisite for competent self-di- 
rection in personal, civie, and profes- 
sional life. 


3. Helps students improve their abil- 
ity to spot problems, tear apart and 
logically order vague and tangled dis- 
cussions, discern and define issues pre- 
cisely, locate and assemble facts and 
principles necessary to solve problems, 
examine assumptions underlying them, 
reorder known facts and principles and 


combine them with intelligent guesses 
about unknown ones to formulate test- 
able hypotheses, and test proposed prob- 
lem solutions in aceordance with highest 
scholarly standards. 

4. Helps students master the facts, 
principles, and general background 
knowledges in the field and the library 
and laboratory skills that will enable 
them to conduct research in an area of 
specialization and to evaluate, interpret, 
and apply the research of other physical 
educators and workers in allied fields. 
, 5:. Helps students develop the ability 
to communicate effectively the results 
of their scholarly work and that of 
other workers in the field. 

6. Criticizes constructively the work 
and progress of students using suitable 
evaluative procedures. 

7. Gives students opportunities to 
conduct independent studies, helps them 
tc analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
of their procedures, and guides them in 
outlining plans to improve them. 

8. Gives students experience and 
guidance in learning to work effectively 
and harmoniously with others in coop- 
erative undertakings. 

9. Inspires students to adhere to high 
standards of professional ethics and to 
participate voluntarily and actively in 
professional organizations. 

The need for devoting more atten- 
tion to evaluating our graduate pro- 
grams is dictated by the temper of 
the times. In the past few years edu- 
cators’ efforts have received a criti- 
cal examination by the public. With 
the postwar expansion of the ele- 
mentary schools came the ery, ‘‘ Why 
can’t Johnny read?’’ With the 
launching of the Sputnik arose the 
accusation, ‘‘ High school standards 
fail to challenge superior students.’’ 
As our colleges become more crowa- 
ed, expenses rise, and the need for 
competent leaders who have received 
graduate training in physical eduea- 
tion increases, our programs of ad- 
vanced instruction will also be sub- 
ject to rigorous public examination. 

If physical education professors 
and departments begin to evaluate 
and strengthen the graduate pro- 
grams today, they will be in a better 
position to answer citizens’ ques- 
tions. In the court of publie opinion, 
the profession will be able to prove 
that it has responded to Jacques 
3arzun’s eloquent plea that educa- 
tors make the graduate school the 
“keeper of Scholarship’s con- 
science,”’ * 
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The dental society and the public schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, cooperate to solve the 
problem of providing mouth protectors. 


Achieving the 
NEW LOOK 
in Contact Sports 


NAHAM C. CONS, D.D.S. 


and 


WILLIAM K. STREIT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HY AREN’T all football 
wearing mouth pro- 
tectors when injuries in and around 
the oral cavity comprise about half 
of all football injuries? Efforts to 
prevent other injuries have resulted 
in expenditure of about $100 per 
player for protective clothing and 
equipment; but even though the 
value of wearing mouth protectors 
has been well established and al- 
though the protectors can be made 
available inexpensively, many schools 
have still made no effort to supply 
them. Why? 

One of the reasons is that coaches 
and administrators think mouth pro- 
tectors are too expensive and diffi- 
cult to obtain for the average high 
school player. Others say that some 
ready-made mouth protectors do not 


Dr. Cons is coordinator of dental 
services for the Cincinnati Public 
Schools and the Cincinnati Health 
Department. 

Mr. Streit is director of health 
and safety services for the city’s 
public schools. Now AAHPER vice- 
president for health education, he 
served as head of the Physical Edu- 
cation Division in 1948-49. 


fit well and are uncomfortable or 
that some mouth-formed protectors 
do fit better but are not as good. 
Many players object because they 
think the protectors will interfere 
with speech or breathing. Even if 
the schools think it is a good idea 
to provide mouth protectors, they 
may have no means of getting the 
impressions needed for supplying 
custom-made mouth protectors. The 
job of taking all the impressions 
for a team is a big one for a single 
dentist. 

The facts show, however, that cus- 
tom-fitted mouth protectors answer 
all objections of players. A method 
for making the protectors has been 
suggested by William D. Heintz! 
which satisfies coaches and adminis- 
trators as far as costs are concerned. 
Why, then, have schools failed to 


- start programs of providing mouth 


protectors for all players? And 


- what are they going to do to meet 


the new requirement that all partici- 
pants in contact sports wear mouth 
protectors ? 

There is one remaining problem— 
how to get impressions and models 
made for custom-fitted mouth pro- 
tectors. The key person in making 


a custom-fitted protector is the den- 
tist. He must take an impression of 
the player’s upper teeth and pour 
a stone model from this impression. 
Once the model is obtained, the den- 
tist can teach others how to fabri- 
eate a protector from the model. 
Thus the big problem is how to get 
impressions taken and models poured 
for every football player in the com- 
munity. Obviously this is too big a 
job for one dentist, or even for a 
committee of dentists. 

The Cincinnati Community Den- 
tal Health Couneil looked into this 
problem and came up with a solu- 
tion. It has worked for Cincinnati, 
and it can be adopted in your com- 
munity also. 

Before starting the program, 
school athletic officials had to be con- 
vinced of its importance and feasi- 
bility (convineing coaches of its im- 
portance is no longer as much of a 
problem since the mandatory ruling 
by the Football Alliance). The di- 
rector of health and safety services 
and the director of athleties for the 
Cincinnati Publie Schools undertook 
this double task. A local sports col- 
umnist gave the program suitable 
publicity, which helped both boys 
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and their parents to understand the 
need for mouth protectors. 

The members of the Cincinnati 
Dental Society, when confronted with 
the problem of providing custom- 
made mouth protectors for every 
high school football player, came up 
with this solution. Each member of 
the society agreed to take an im- 
pression and pour a stone model for 
each of his own patients who played 
football. The only condition imposed 
by the society was that each school 
should obtain one or more dentists 
to supervise the program at the 
school. 

Once a local dentist agreed to 
supervise the program at a high 
school, he contacted the dental so- 
ciety’s special committee for details 
about how to operate the program. 
The plan had been carefully worked 
out with representatives of the 
schools and the society. 

First, the cooperating dentist ob- 
tained a list from the football coach 
of all boys in both varsity and re- 
serve teams and each boy’s family 
dentist. Each boy then received a 
letter to give to his family dentist, 
requesting the required model. To 
avoid imposing on the dentist’s time, 
boys were impressed with the impor- 
tance of calling for an appointment. 

If players had no family dentist, 
the cooperating dentist for each 
school solved this problem in one of 
several ways. If there were only a 
small number, he took the impres- 
sions himself. If there were quite a 
few, he divided them among dentists 
in the neighborhood where the boys 


Molds, like the two shown above, are 
made by the dentist from impressions 
taken of each player’s mouth. A mouth 
protector, shown under the molds, can 
by made by the school staff or volunteers 
under the supervision of the dentist. 
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lived. He personally telephoned the 
dentists, asking them to take one or 
more extra impressions ; they usually 
agreed since the request came from a 
fellow member of the dental society. 
Several high schools included large 
numbers of boys who had no family 
dentists; for these schools a school 
dental clinic and volunteer dentists 
were used to take the impressions 
and pour the models. 

When models of each boy’s mouth 
were obtained, they were all assem- 
bled at school in the coach’s office. 
After each school purchased the nec- 
essary materials for making the pro- 
tectors (approximately $25), they 
assigned a committee of three to five 
responsible people to work with the 
dentist in charge to make the mouth 
protectors. The technique used had 
been published in the Bulletin of the 
Cincinnati Dental Society and was 
demonstrated at the annual clinic 
meeting of the group. It is the tech- 
nique described in the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Mouth Protec- 
tors of the AAHPER and the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. 

After the mouth protectors were 
fabricated, the dentist in charge at 
the school checked their fit in each 
boy’s mouth at the first football 
practice session in the fall. Oceca- 
sionally some trimming was needed 
when the protector had been over- 
extended. 


A Radical Change in Statistics 

A post-season survey indicated 
that 24 high schools took part in the 
program in the first year; 1055 
players received mouth pieces. Twen- 
ty-eight mouth and jaw injuries 
were reported during the past sea- 
son, but only four of these oceurred 
while the player was wearing a 
mouth protector. In each of the four 
injuries, there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances and the coach in charge 
stated that the mouth protectors 
minimized the injuries. * 


Copies of the publication describ- 
ing in detail the procedures for 
making latex mouth protectors are 
available from AAHPER, 120i— 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
at 50¢ each, with special quantity 
discounts. The 20-page booklet also 
reviews the present status of use of 
mouth protectors. 


The Cincinnati Plan 


Step-by-step procedures for the coach and 
the dentist, to provide custom-made mouth 
protectors for all players, as worked out by 
the Cincinnati Public Schools and the Cin- 
cinnati Dental Society. 


The Coach 


|. Obtain services of a local dentist to 
serve as dentist in charge of the program at 
your school. 

2. Furnish the dentist in charge with a list 
giving name, address, and name of family 
dentist for each boy who plays on your foot- 
ball squad. 

3. Give each boy a form letter for his 
dentist. Insist he call for an appointment. 

4. Call the attention of the dentist-in- 
charge to boys who do not have a dentist. 

5. Purchase all necessary materials +> make 
the protectors. 

6. Provide the dentist-in-charge with a 
committee of 3-5 responsible people who will 
help him make the mouth guards. They may 
be faculty, parents, or responsible students. 

7. Arrange a suitable time and place for 
the dentist to check the fit of mouth protec- 
tors. Often this is done at the first fall 
practice session. 

8. Provide a place to store models. (Each 
model can be used many times unless there 
is a change in the boy's mouth.) 

9. Teach all players the importance of 
wearing mouth protectors. Insist that they 
wear them even in practice. 

10. Send the number of mouth protectors 
made and worn plus a report on tooth or 
mouth injuries or concussions received while 
wearing mouth protectors to the chairman of 
the mouth protector committee of the dental 
society. 


The Dentist-in-charge 


1. Obtain from coach a list of players, 
with addresses, and name of family dentist. 

2. Make some provision for impressions and 
models for boys who do not have a dentist. 
Follow up on this by one of these suggested 
arrangements: 
(a) take impressions yourself; 
(b) divide job among several dentists in the 
area near the boys’ homes (call the dentists 
and make these arrangements yourself); or 
(c) if the number without a family dentist is 
very great, call the dental society committee 
chairman and arrange for a clinic to be set 
up for this purpose. 


3. Familiarize yourself with the technique 
of fabricating mouth protectors (information 
available from dental society). 

3. Familiarize yourself with the technique 
of fabricating mouth protectors (information 
available from dental society). 

4. When coach has all models assembled, 
arrange a convenient appointment with your 
special committee of volunteers to make the 
mouth protectors. 

5. Arrange to be present when the mouth 
guards are to be inserted so you can make 
adjustments, if necessary. 
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West Virginia University “took something out 
of thin air’ to make a 40-year old building 
serve new and expanded purposes 


of a Field House 


The Field House at West Virginia 
University, constructed in 1928 pre- 
dominantly for spectator sports, now 
houses the School of Physical and 
Health Edueation, Safety and Recrea- 
tion as well as major athletic events. 
The renovations, changes, and improve- 
ments over the years have multiplied its 
utility many times. In the beginning 
the building was pressed to its limit 
to take care of 4000 fans. Today, by 
utilizing space previously wasted, its 
sapacity has increased to 7500 for ath- 
letie contests and 8500 for other events. 
The construction of baleony seating and 


Mr. Tork is professor of physical 
education and serves as director of the 
physical education general program and 
director of the Field House. 


The Field House 
in 1924 (above) 
was used mainly 
for spectator 
events. By 
building bal- 
conies above 
existing play 
areas, resurfac- 
ing the main 
floor, and using 
retractable goals 
and telescopic 
bleachers, the 
same building now 
houses the entire 
school physical 
education program. 
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PATRICK A. TORK 


West Virginia University 


telescopic bleachers on the main floor 
have increased seating capacity, created 
additional floor space, and enabled the 
building to be used for a greater variety 
of purposes than originally intended. 
Sound planning of activities and total 
area use has changed an out-dated arena 
into modern physical edueation plant, 
classrooms, office, sporting and recrea- 
tional center, without enlarging the 
existing building. 

Most buildings of the field house type 
only serve seating. The Field House at 
West Virginia University has achieved 
a reputation as a building of unlimited 
and varied uses, with practically every 
inch of space serving a definite 
purpose. Without encumbering 
space already used, we built above 
existing play areas, two large bal- 
conies at the South and North 
ends, and two smaller balconies 
(for press and spectators) at the 
East and West Sides of the main 
floor. This not only added 2500 
new seats for spectators, but also 


two new gym areas. Two resurfaced 
spaces on the main floor and telescopic 
bleachers and retractable goals added 
even more space. 

It is not unusual to visit the Field 
House and observe a variety of lively 
activities. Walking through the corri- 
dor, one can hear the clatter of many 
typewriters and see students busy in 
their classes. During spring practice, 
in inclement weather, the varsity foot- 
ball team might be seen on the balconies 
doing their drills and the varsity basket- 
ball team practicing down on the main 
court while the freshmen players are 
using the North main floor cross-court. 
On the South main floor cross-court, 
two groups of pre-med, English, law, 
commerce, or agriculture students play 
recreational basketball without interfer- 
ing with varsity practice. 

On the South baleony directly above 
the main floor, 20 or 30 members of the 
gymnastic team are warming up for the 
next meet. Tennis return boards have 
been set up at the North end of the 
lower main floor; this area during 
athletic events serves for refreshment 
stands. At the same time, under the 
East baleony, more students play hand- 
ball on six single wall courts. At other 
times, this area is used for hurdle track 
practice. 

Students at the South end of the 
main floor, behind another added wall 
are driving golf balls into five golf 
cages. This space, when not being used 
for golf provides four courts for tennis 
and handball practice. In the spring the 
golf cages are pushed back to the wall 
and the varsity baseball team practices 
batting and pitching with a daseball 
net dropped from the ceiling. While 
all this is going on, some of the track 
team might be running around the 
perimeter of the main basketball court. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The People Treatment 


The Role Of The Volunteer In The Mental Hospital 


R. Bernard 
Foundation, says: ‘‘We must 
recognize something that is a kind of 


Hall, Menninger 


gospel truth: Patients get well 
through people. It is through the 
daily association with people that 
are concerned about them that pa- 
tients get well.’’ 

Drugs, physical treatment, insulin, 
electric shock, or lobotomy—every 
one of these is designed to get the 
patient ready for ‘‘people-treat- 
ment.’’ There are no drugs that sub- 
stitute for people. It may make good 
sense to give a patient a drug that 
will make him less tense or de- 
pressed, or we may want to use a 
drug to calm or stimulate. And then 
we make use of people. 

The attendant, social worker, psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, recreational 
therapist, doctor, and nurse all are 
a part of the people treatment. But 
one of the most important elements 
is the volunteer. The volunteer en- 
ters the hospital as a part of the 
‘‘neople team.’’ 

The role of the volunteer has at 
least three facets. The first is the 
element of consistency. One of my 
fellow adjunctive therapists in Ten- 
nessee says, ‘‘If we understand the 
attitude and behavior of a person 
with whom we have to live and work, 
we gain security, composure, and 
stability from that knowledge and 
feeling. The person’s behavior and 
attitude does not always have to be 
pleasing and acceptable. But, when 
we know what to expect from an in- 
dividual, a bond of security natu- 
rally develops. This implies being 
yourself and trying to keep your feet 
on the ground. It implies being con- 
sistent in your feelings and ideas in 


Mr. Nichols is director of adjune- 
tive therapy at Central State Hos- 
pital. This article is excerpted from 
his remarks, as chairman of the 
AAHPER Recreational Therapy 
Section, at the 1960 Convention. 
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WAYNE NICHOLS 
Central State Hospital 
Nashville, Tennessee 
relationship with the sick people you 
want to help.’’ 

A second necessary element is love. 
The volunteer must love people, but 
in order to do this, he must first love 
himself. A better way of expressing 
this, perhaps, is to say he must have 
self-respect. When one has respect 
for himself, he will respect others. 
The mentally healthy individual is 
not a judge or a jury. He accepts 
people as he finds them. If the vol- 
unteer is properly oriented he will 
come on the ward bearing his most 
priceless possession—a friendly ac- 
ceptance of the individual who is 
struggling to gain control of himself 
and return permanently to reality. 

A third resource of the volunteer 
that makes him unique on the hos- 
pital campus is that he represents a 
nonhospital situation, the outside, 
the community. The volunteer, as no 
one else, is a bridge builder between 
the outside world and the hospital. 
The doctor and all of the other em- 
ployees in the hospital (dedicated 
people though they be) can not do 
this. The patient often looks to the 
hospital staff as his keepers, but he 
does not do this with the volunteer. 
The volunteer is more acceptable to 
the patient because he does not rep- 
resent any authority. In Tennessee, 
some volunteers now call on the pa- 
tient after he has returned home. 
This is just beginning, and if it sue- 
ceeds it will become a new segment 
in the bridge-building role of the 
volunteer. 

What are the sources for the vol- 
unteers in mental hospitals? Three 
good sources are the college campus, 
the church, and the ‘‘over 65”’ 
groups. Each brings a background 
which affects the role the volunteer 
plays on the hospital campus. 

The college volunteer will be at- 
tracted because of the idealistic and 


exciting work, for college students 
are great crusaders. The college stu- 
dent will be ready for work, but woe 
unto the director of volunteers who 
has not made thorough plans to use 
the idealistic energies of these young, 
active people. If the college student 
volunteer program breaks down, it 
will be through lack of planning on 
the director’s part. 

The second large group of volun- 
teers can come through the churches, 
the Womens’ Societies of Christian 
Service, Men’s Brotherhoods, and 
the like. In one Tennessee institu- 
tion, the ladies serve as volunteers 
during the day and men’s groups 
come for evening activities. 

Volunteers over 65 years of age 
make up 90 percent of the volun- 
teers in some hospitals. Their re- 
source of calmness and patience 
should be recognized. These indi- 
viduals have much to offer as volun- 
teers. 

It is most important to select vol- 
unteers carefully, and directors must 
find some way to evaluate their per- 
sonalities. Some leaders in the field 
have suggested that prospective vol- 
unteers be given a series of psycho- 
logical tests. It has been discovered 
that occasionally a person may want 
to volunteer for work in a mental 
hospital to ventilate himself. 

Such a person feels insecure and 
seeks this means to try to ascertain 
whether he is sick or not. Some vol- 
unteers bring with them more prob- 
lems than usefulness in working with 
patients. A volunteer from a disor- 
ganized or unhealthy home situation 
is frequently a problem on the hos- 
pital campus. Each prospective vol- 
unteer should evaluate his home 
duties and responsibilities before 
agreeing to become a volunteer. 

3efore the volunteer is oriented 
to his or her role in the hospital, the 
hospital staff must be prepared for 
the volunteer. The attendant who 
thinks that his job is threatened by 
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What should a 


college student 


know about 
preventing 


atherosclerosis? 


Fig. 4. This figure demonstrates how deposits of cho- 
lesterol behind the innermost layer of the artery weakens 
the wall, narrows the lumen and increases the likelihood 
of thrombosis and occlusion of the vessel (Reduced to 
60% of the actual size it appears in the book). 


Students can achieve a scientific understand- 
ing of functional health knowledge from 
the just published 


New 3rd Edition Anderson-Langton 


HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


If you agree with Drs. C. L. Anderson, and C. V. Langton that the rapid advances in the 
field of health demand a more scientific approach to college health courses—that for 
instance, they demand a deeper understanding on the part of the student of the new 
ideas for prevention and treatment of atherosclerosis as well as other common diseases—you 
will want to examine this new 3rd edition of HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


Before you choose a textbook for next semester for your course in “Personal and Community 
Health,” consider the valuable and distinctive features of this well balanced new 3rd edition: 


e This edition incorporates many new health developments deemed significant to college 
students in their quest for more effective and enjoyable living. 


e It interprets the practical meaning of recent discoveries ia genetics which have caused 
scientists to reappraise the genetic basis of health and revise their interpretation of 
developmental defects and disorders. 


In response to student requests, a discussion of inheritance and significance of the Rh 
blood is included. 
Many new problems, discoveries and developments in the health field are explained— 
prevention and treatment of atherosclerosis, extensions in the prime of life and life 
expectancy, advances in dental health, psychological problems, rapid changes in social 
structure, problems of air pollution, including radioactivity, alcoholism, nicotine addic- 
tion and other important factors in health. 
This new edition presents a comprehensive treatment of health in a single compact 
volume to meet practical time requirements of a one semester course. 

e It places primary emphasis upon the basic principles of health with the student’s ability 
to approach health scientifically as the primary goal of the college health course. 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education and Chairman of Hygiene 
and Environmental Sanitation, ‘Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon and C. V. LANGTON, B.S., M.S., 
Dr.P.H., Ed.D., Director of Physical Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Just published. 3rd 
edition, 424 pages, 642” x 912”. About $5.50. 


Gladly Sent To Teachers for 


Consideration as a Text! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


the coming of the volunteer is going 
to be somewhat unfriendly. The doec- 
tor who suddenly sees a lot of 
strange people moving around in his 
section of the hospital can, and will, 
raise a lot of sand because he has not 
been consulted. The entire hospital 
staff must be readied for the influx 
of volunteers. To start, the hospital 
staff must help in the orientation of 
the volunteers. The orientation can 
be where the volunteers are, or they 
can be asked to come to the hospital. 
The latter is better for each member 
of the orientation team will feel 
more at home in his own setting. 


The team should consist of repre- 
sentatives from the psychiatry, psy- 
chology, social service, and nursing 
service departments; a psychiatric 
aide; and the director of volunteers. 

The prospective volunteer who 
makes up his mind to come to the 
hospital for the orientation has al- 
ready made one of his most impor- 
tant decisions concerning volunteer- 
ing. After he has heard the lecture 
and toured the hospital, he then 
makes a final decision. And this de- 
cision will help bring the people to 
the patients. 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
1961 NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Undergraduate and Graduate Study 
in 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
Full courses leading to M.S. 
and B. S. Degree 


1st Session—June 19-July 21 
2nd Session—July 25-August 25 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


. Visiting Professor in Physical Education— 
Frank Jones, Sacramento State College—Ist 
Session. 

Folk Dance Clinic, June 26-30. Visiting in- 
structor—Miriam Lidster, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Modern Dance Clinic, July 10-21. Visiting 
instructor—Gertrude Shurr, School of Per- 
forming Arts, New York. 

Dance Clinic, Visiting Staff—Gertrude Shurr 
and New York Dance Group. (2nd Session) 


ALSO FEATURING 
35th Annual Coaching School 


Football—Ben Schwartzwalder 
Syracuse University 
Basketball—Charles Osborne 
Bradley University 
Wrestling—Frank Williams 
Utah State University 


For further information write 
Department of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
Logan, Utah 
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NATIONAL 


Action-tested suits in sanfor- GOLF SCHO OL 


ized, washable, colorfast 4 for WOMEN 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification \ ‘ 

AUGUST 7-11, 1961 


gym suit circulor 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY University of Michigan 


366 Marquette —Fend du Loc, Wis 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


UNIFORMS Cortification if 


combinations from NATION. 
AL. You won't find a bigger SPONSORS 
selection anywhere skirts, Ladies Professional Golf Assoc. 


vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, University of Michigan 


slacks, and the Princess Dress , 
illustrated — all with the ac- STAFF: WRITE: 


cem on color! LPGA Members Golf School 
Write for cheerleader circular Barbour Gym 
NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY FEE Univ. of Michigan 


366 W. Morquette — Fond du Loc, Wis. 4 Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BALL-BOY 


Simplifies and speeds up 
the learning process .... 


Guarantees success for 
both player and coach... 
Teachers can organize and 
instruct with ease 


ry shot + Absolute Accuracy! 


‘Duplicates eve 
Simple « Reliable 
Order directly from: 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 
26 Milburn Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Send full information on Ball-Boy to: 
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Announcing 


A valuable orientation for women to 
career opportunities in health education, 
physical education and recreation leadership 


WOMEN 
IN 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Their Role in Work, 
Home and History 


by ELIZABETH HALSEY 
$4.50 


This book describes the work done by women 
in the professions of teaching health, teaching 
physical education, physical therapy, and rec- 
reation leadership. 


The author discusses the qualities that make 
for success and the general and specialized 
preparation necessary as well as_ individual 
problems of work and study in college. 


Orientation to the field is approached from 
the woman’s point of view. Special attention 
is given to the qualities and preparation con- 
tributing to successful homemaking. Descrip- 
tions of day by day work in different types of 
positions are written by young women in these 
positions. 

ELIZABETH HALSEY, formerly Chairman, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, 
State University of Iowa, brings to this book 
a varied experience in teaching and a breadth 
of knowledge in many phases of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


ORDER YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY TODAY 


— 


To: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval for examination a copy 
of WOMEN IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. I agree 
to pay $4.50 plus a few cents postage or return 
the book after 10 days. We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance, same return privilege. 


NAME (print) 
ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
AFFILIATION (If not shown in address above) 


Bill me Check enclosed 
JPHR 461 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 
publications in. 


Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


GENERAL 


Administering City and County School 
Programs. Washington, D. C.: AAH- 
PER, a department of the NEA, 1201- 
16th St., N.W. 1961. 128. Illus. $1.50. 
This report of the Third National Con- 
ference of City and County Supervisors 
and Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Safety presents 
practical, effective solutions to many of 
the problems facing administrators in 
these fields at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. An important addition 
to the professional library of all ad- 
ministrators, it includes suggestions for 
financing interscholastie athletics, sche- 
duling, spectator control, supplementary 
salary schedules, improving instruction, 
and many other matters of concern. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Health Education. 5th edition. Joint 
Committee (NEA-AMA) on Health 
Problems in Edueation, Washington 6, 
D. C., National Education Association, 
1201—16th St., N. W. 1961, 429 p. Illus. 
$5.00. The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Edueation Association and the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association is happy to 
present this completely rewritten edition 
of a pioneering venture in health educa- 
tion which has served as an authoritative 
and useful source book since 1924. This 
so is offered in the confident belief 
that it will serve as a guide in the 
eae concepts of teaching in the 
health field at all grade levels. Health 
Education is a companion volume of 
School Health Services and Healthful 
School Living first published in 1953 
and 1957 respectively. These volumes 
offer a comprehensive view of the total 
school health program—education, ser- 
vice, and environment—and will assist 
in answering most of the health prob- 
lems in education. 

This edition is profusely illustrated with 
full page photographs. Discount on 
quantity orders. 


School Health and Health Education. 4th 
edition. C. E. Turner, C. M. Sellery, 
Sara Louise Smith. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 
1961. 481 p. Illus. $5.00. Written for 
teachers and school health personnel in 
training and in service, this book pre- 
sents the educational aspects of the 
school health program and the personnel 
relationships involved. The organization, 
methods, and procedures in health edu- 
cation are presented in some detail. The 


activities of others who contribute to 
the health program of the school are 
indicated in such a way as to show 
administrative relationships and eduea- 
tional opportunities without a discussion 
of the respective professional techniques. 


Health and Safety for High School Stu- 
dents. Barbara Leader and others. Phila- 
delphia 7: John C. Winston Co., 1010 
Arch St. 1960. 520 p. Illus. $4.80. Writ- 
te n for the senior high school student, the 

23 chapters are organized into the follow- 
ing unit categories : mental health, physi- 

‘al well-being, safe living, you and oth- 
ers, and teamwork in health. Physical 
well-being receives a major emphasis; 
the chapters of this section include dis- 
cussion of the more common disorders 
and diseases affecting bodily structure 
and function. A student workbook and 
a teachers resource pamphlet are avail- 


able. 


ATHLETICS 


Spectator Sportsmanship. Washington, 
D. C.: AAHPER, a department of the 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 1961. 64 p. 
Illus. In many areas spectator behavior 
at school athletic events is placing our 
sports programs in jeopardy. This book, 
written by outstanding athletie directors, 
diseusses “spectator sportsmanship” and 
how to improve it from the points of 
view of school officials, the coach, the 
players, the cheerleaders, the student 
council, and the school and city news- 
paper sports editors. It details the set- 
ting up of sportsmanship codes, and 
putting them into operation and gives 
examples of typical codes. Practical, 
helpful answers to one of today’s urgent 
problems. 


RECREATION 


Inclement Weather Activities. Jerry G. 
Edwards. San Jose, California: Phun- 
Phax, P.O. Box 185. 1959. 82 p. Illus. 
$2.50. Presents simple games and ac- 
tivities appropriate for use indoors by 
children of elementary school age. <Ac- 
tivities are classified and rated accord- 
ing to age groups and types. The book- 
let can be used by elementary school 
teachers, recreation directors, and club 
leaders. 

1961 Directory of Accredited Camps. 
American Camping Association. Brad- 
ford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. 261 p. 
$1.09. This is a directory of children’s 
camps, not of public camping facilities. 
Over 2900 camps are listed, including 
camps awaiting accreditation. 
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LEADING TEX TS from PRENTICE-HALL 


Aquatics Handbook 


by M. ALEXANDER GABRIEL- 
SEN, New York University; BETTY ° 
SPEARS, Wellesley College; and 
BRAMWELL W. GABRIELSEN, 
University of Georgia. 


. 1960 


202 pp. 


Trade price: $7.95 


Man and Leisure: 


A Philosophy of Recreation 


by CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, 
Michigan State University. 


1961 


approx. 320 pp. 


Trade price: $6.50 


Toward Better Teaching 
in Physical Education 
by ELWOODC. DAVIS, University 


of Southern California, and EARL 
WALLIS, San Fernando Valley 


State College. 


1961 


approx. 560 pp. 


Trade price: $9.00 


Physical Activity for 
Modern Living 
by WAYNE VAN HUSS, JOHN 


FRIEDRICK, 


ROBERT MAY- 


BERRY, ROY NIEMEYER, HER- 
BERT OLSON and JANET WES- 
SEL, all of Michigan State Uni- 


versity. 
1960 


122 pp. paperbound 


Trade price: $2.50 


Manual of Athletic 


Training 


by DWAYNE DIXON, Indiana 


University. 


June 1961 


Price to be announced 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine.., 


Englewood N. 
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Me 


—RONALD BOOKS 


Teaching Physical Education in 


the Elementary School 


E. BENTON SALT, University of Florida: 
GRACE I. FOX, Florida State University; and 
B. K. STEVENS, University of Florida 


A single complete source of experience-tested information on 
conducting physical education programs for the first six grades. 
Equally valuable for the prospective teacher and the teacher now 
in service, book details a full activities program and gives 
suggestions on the teaching methods and techniques most effec- 
tive in reaching basic program goals. 2nd Ed., 1960. 464 pp., 62 
ills., tables; 65 music scores. $6.00 


Introduction to Physical Education 


RAY O. DUNCAN, West Virginia University; and 
HELEN B. WATSON, University of Tennessee 


Well-planned textbook points up the unique role of physical 
education in the school curriculum and its importance to the cul- 
tural life of society. Examining facts and theories about child 
development, book sets forth principles of learning; explains 
how these apply in teaching motor skills and social competencies. 
Career opportunities are discussed. 1960. 204 pp., Illus. $4.00 


Playgrounds: 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION and OPERATION 
GEORGE D. BUTLER 
Prepared for the National Recreation Association 
Third Edition of this standard guide covers every topic that 
contributes to improved planning and administration of play- 
ground programs. Includes best current thinking on playground 
function, design, equipment, and maintenance; activities and 
programs for all seasons of the year; methods of selecting and 
training personnel; suggestions for making use of volunteers; 


etc. 3rd Ed., 1960. 513 pp. 64 ills., tables. $7.00 


Take Your Pick From The 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 
More Than 100 Titles—A Book for Every Mi and Activity 
{ 


Archery. Natalie Reichart & Gilman Keasey $2.95 


Winning Badminton. 

Kenneth R. Davidson & Lealand R. Gustavson. nen $4.00 
Tennis for Beginners. Bi|| & Chet Murphy...» $3.50 
Tennis Techniques Illustrated. Wynn Mace 
Tennis Made Easy. Don Budge 
Baseball Play and Strategy. Ethan Allen ee. 
How to Pitch. Bob $2.95 
Baseball. Danie! E. Jessee_ $2.95 
Baseball Techniques IMlustrated. Ethan ‘Allen. eee $2.95 
How to Play Little League Baseball. Mickey McConnell $4.00 
Softball for Girls. 3rd Ed. A. Viola Mitchell_.___»__ $2.95 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Education, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e New York 10 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 


Ithaca, New York 


GRADUATE STUDIES SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
1961 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSIONS cw. Morgan, Dean 


Master of Science, Teacher Certification, 
Professional Advancement 


INTERSESSION WORKSHOPS REGULAR SIX-WEEK TERM 
June 27-July 7, Two to Four July 10-Aug. 18 Eight Credits 


Credits Dance in the School 
Physical Education in Curriculum 


Elementary Schools Supervision of Physical 


Physical Fitness through Education 
selected Activities 
Advanced Techniques in 
Teaching Sports 

(women) 
Advanced Techniques in 
Teaching Sports Also Courses in Social Studies, 

(men) Research and Education 


Development and Remedial 
Physical Education 


Intramural Activities for 
Secondary Schools 


Please Write for Summer Sessions Bulletin and Graduate Catalogue 
to 
Dr. William M. Grimshaw, Director of Graduate Study 


AQUATIC LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP 


Sponsored by AAHPER 
and the American National Red Cross 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON 
AUGUST 20-26, 1961 


Special instruction in newly developed aquatics. A review of the 
water safety and first aid instructor training, plus special pro- 
gram content including skin and scuba diving, water skiing, 
small craft (power boat safety and sailing), and water safety 
seminar (including competitive swimming and officating). 
Faculty of Indiana University staff, American National Red 
Cross personnel, and other aquatic specialists. 


Open to all those holding a Red Cross Water Safety Certificate 
or the equivalent. Registration fee of $40 includes cost of 
board, lodging, and workshop materials. Credit offered by 
Indiana University ($9 additional tuition for credit students). 


For further information, write to Dr. Bernard I. Loft, De- 
partment of Health and Safety, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, as soon as possible. Registration 
is limited. 
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. BOOK LISTINGS 


GENERAL INTEREST 
Professional Preparation and Effectiveness 
of Beginning Teachers. John R. Beery. 
Coral Gables, Florida: Graphie Arts 
Press, University of Miami. 1960. 84 p. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Your Nursing Services Today and To- 
morrow. Elizabeth Ogg. New York 16: 
Public Affairs Committee, Ine., 22 E. 
38th St. 1961. 28 p. Illus. 25¢. 
Living in Safety and Health. Evelyn G. 
Jones. Chicago 6: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
333 W. Lake St. 1961. 433 p. Tilus. 
$4.60. This text is designed to answer 
the needs of secondary school students 
for accurate information about the fune- 
tioning of their bodies and about the 
help provided by modern science. 
Highlights of the Fifth International Con- 
gress on Nutrition. W. A. Krehl, M.D. 
New York 17: Borden Company, 350 
Madison Ave. 1960. 25 p. 
Health Education Monographs No. 9. 
Society of Publie Health Educators. 
Jakland 6, California: the Society, 121 
KE. 11th St. 1960, 44 p. 1-24 copies $1.00; 
25-49 copies, 85¢; 50 and over, 75¢. This 
monograph contains two articles, ““Popu- 
lation and Welfare in Industrial Socie- 
ties,” Kingsley Davis; “Decision-Mak- 
ing: An Illustration of Theory Build- 
ing,” Beryl J. Roberts. 


The following pamphlets may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Fish, Wildlife and Clean Water, National 
Conference on Water Poilution. 5¢. 
Public Health and Clean Water, National 
Conference on Water Pollution. 5¢. 
Blood, and the RH Factor, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 10¢. 

Alcoholism, U. S. Public Health Service. 
10¢. 

Nutritive Value of Foods, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 20¢. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Association 
Publications—Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for pub- 
lications listed below. 

Recent Research and Developments and 
Their Implications for Teacher Education. 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation based on their 1960 Annual Meet- 
ing. 1960. 285 p. $2.50. 

Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61. 
Research Report 1960-R15. 32 p. 75¢. 
A Briefing for Parents: Your Child’s In- 
telligence. Editors of NEA Journal. 
1960. 10¢ (packages of 35 for $1.00). 


“The best book I have ever seen for 
the purpose . . . Vyts Beliajus 
International Folk Dance Autherity 
TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 
No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
PLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Plays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, etc. with background, teaching sug- 
gestions. This outstanding book, already 
adopted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as a basic text 
by teacher training institutions. 
ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
1959 Enlarged Edition $5.00 
The authoritative text in use in 40 countries. 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 
sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp. .......... $2. 
PLAYERS WHO WANT To iPROVE E 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 
H. I. DRIVER CO. 
P.O, Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 


New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Edited by Helen |. Driver, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene 


CO-AUTHORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Cockefair, 
Family-life Educators 


Dr. Robert E. O'Connor, Child Psychiatrist 


Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Clergyman, 
Pres. Wisconsin Council of Churches 


A textbook for parents, this book describes 
the six emotional growth stages of child de- 
velopment. It suggests concrete ways of answer- 
ing questions and meeting needs for sex 
guidance on each age level. 


Emphasis is placed on teamwork of schools 
and parents. The role of the School is clearly 
defined. EVERY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TEACHER CONCERNED 
WITH HELPING PUPILS TO DEVELOP 
HEALTHY ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX IS 
INVITED TO EXAMINE THIS BOOK. 


School, church and public health officials 
have endorsed SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR 
CHILD and are recommending it to their 
parents. It is being used as a text in parent 
study groups and in-service training courses for 
family-life educators. This book is acceptable 
~ ar of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
ait 


Sent on approval with full return privileges 
upon request. 


Postpaid—$4.50 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.0. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PULLERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
BOWLING ANALYZED is JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
It is written by Kathro Kidwell, Ed.D., Associate 


Professor, School of Physical and Health Education, 
University of Washington, and Paul Smith Jr., M.S., 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Shoreline School 
District, Seattle, Washington. 


Designed to fill the need of students preparing 
for a career of teaching in physical éducation, this 
book can be used as an instructor's manual, a text, 
or a ready reference for the beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced bowler. 


BOWLING ANALYZED contains detailed analyses 
of the techniques of bowling and specific methods of 
presenting material in the form of sound and tried 
practical procedures. Over 60 illustrations facilitate 
the learning of correct bowling. 


The Table of Contents contains chapters on: The 
Importance of Beginning Correctly; Class Organiza- 
tion; Pinsetting Machines, Pins, and Lanes; De- 
livery; Introduction to Leaves; Scoring; Etiquette; 
Spot Bowling; Analysis of Errors; Hook, Curve, and 
Back-up Balls; Evaluative Criteria; Leagues; Equip- 
ment; Supplementary Instructional Material; Sample 
Lesson Outlines; Brief Historical Development of 
Bowling; Lead-up Games to Bowling; Duck Pin, 
Candle Pin, and 5-Pin Bowling. Selected bowling 
references and a glossary of bowling terms complete 
this vaulable book. 

BOWLING ANALZYED contains 104 pages, is 
attractively paper bound, and sells for only $2.50. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you 
a brochure completely describing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish. 


ADD 


ED DURLACHER 
TO YOUR STAFF 


with 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HONOR YOUR 


PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y 


Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 
Square Dances’ @ Play Party 


e@ Couple Dances and 
& Mixers Singing Games 
e Rhythms e Marches 


e Folk Dances e@ Rope Skipping 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 

Box No, HPE,Freeport, N. Y. 

(0 Please Send FREE BROCHURE 

is 50¢ for 3344 rpm DEMONSTRA- 
TION RECORD giving excerpts from the albums 
listed above, 


Name 


Address_ 
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Sirain... 
with CALIFONE 


The new Califone Promenade II Model 42V 
portable sound system always performs loud 
and clear — indoors and out — always without 
strain. No strain on the voice. No straining 
to hear. No strain on the instrument itself. 
And no strain on the budget. 


PROFESSIONAL NET: $209.50 
Added attractions — 

Califone’s exclusive Cuemaster, 
providing immediate selection 
of any groove on any record. 
$12.50 EXTRA 

All-chrome player base — 
$12.50 EXTRA 


The Promenade’s two extended-range speakers fulfill all public address require- 
ments for games and other major events requiring maximum amplification. As a 
phonograph/sound system, it offers superlative fidelity, plus remarkable spring 
_ float suspension which insures against groove jumping from floor vibration. The 
Strobeselector variable speed motor requires no warmup, and may be adjusted 
to any desired speed for rhythm and movement classes. Two additional 20-watt 
. speakers mounted in matching dividing baffle cases (Model SP42) are optional. 


For full information on the Promenade |! Model 42V and other Califone variable 
speed models from $99.50, write Dept. JHPR-4 today. 


meer Porth CALIF ONE 


1020 N. LA BREA AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 
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Metamorphosis of a Field House 


(Continued from page 38) 


Between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., some 1200 
freshmen in 15 different physical edu- 
cation classes use the various areas of 
the Field House for golf, wrestling, 
tumbling and apparatus, basketball, ten- 
nis, volleyball, badminton, handball, and 
track and field’ Finally, the many clas- 
ses (totaling 300 students) of the 
physical education major’s program for 
men and women use the Field House 
daily. 

Annually the Field House serves for 
Commencement exercises and for regis- 
tration. It is also the scene for the 
State High School Basketball Tourna- 
ment, the annual Mother’s Day Sing 
for all the University sororities and 
fraternities, regional high school band 
festivals, concerts of the University 
Musie School, and special student pro- 
grams. 

During the regular term of school, 
at night, the building becomes an arena 
for recreational activity conducted by 
the Intramural Department in which 
more than half of the University male 
student body takes part. On Saturday 
mornings a program of physical educa- 
tion is conducted for faeulty children, 
with approximately 400 children partici- 
pating. Programs for faculty-staff are 
also conducted. 

Since 1943, the following activity 
areas have been added to the Field 
House: two large baleonies, two small 
balconies, four additional basketball 
courts, two tennis practice areas, one 
golf practice area, three single wall 
handball areas consisting of 14 courts. 
We have also reorganized three locker 
rooms, built four additional locker rooms 
complete with showers (one varsity 
basketball locker room, one freshman 
basketball locker room, one faculty 
locker room, and one locker room for 
basketball officials). A complete modern 
laundry was added with an out-put of 
238,812 pieces per year. The equipment 
eage, which distributes annually 711,158 
pieces of equipment, was reorganized 
and enlarged. Also added were one 
janitors room, two mens restrooms, one 
large equipment stock room, five elass- 
rooms, 14 offices, and one mimeograph 
room. This has all been done without 
diminishing other areas or curtailing 
programs of any kind. 

Plans have been drawn up due to 
our growing program, to again take to 
the air, for the construction of two ad- 
ditional baleonies under the present 
North and South baleonies, each to be 
approximately 86’ x 45’. The new bal- 
conies will be constructed not to inter- 
fere in any way or impair the use of 
present facilities. The new areas are 
to serve varsity wrestling, physical edu- 
eation program wrestling, safety edu- 
eation, classrooms, equipment cage 
space, and a general purpose area. * 
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CORPORATION 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN 


of South Dakota, Vermillion 


Call Your Own 


At last you ean learn how to call 
square dances yourself, so that your 
teaching can be livelier and more effec- 
tive. Square Dance Associates has just 
issued the first Square Dance Calling 
Course, taught by veteran Ed Durlacher, 
who from long experience (both as caller 
and teacher) knows exactly what you 
need to learn about calling square 
dances. The -course consists of three 
12” 3314 rpm records, which include 
explanations, examples of techniques, 
drills, and practice routines; one 10” 
334 rpm record of appropriate music 
for you to call to; and a manual, with 
drills, background information, and in- 
struction and calls for 25 dances. 

‘ach lesson uses actual dances as ex- 
amples, so that when you have finished 
the course you will have a_ practical 


working repertoire of many squares, 
plus progressive circle and _ contra 


dances. The course is suitable for indi- 
vidual use or for group instruction at 
workshops or inservice training insti- 
tutes. Neatly boxed, the complete course 
is available at $48.35 from Square Dance 
Associates, 33 South Grove St., Free- 
port, New York. 

Also new is the “Honor Your Part- 
ner” Album #13, entitled Mixers. This 
includes four 12” 78 rpm records, with 
oral instruetions, plus written directions. 
The change partner dances are in differ- 
ent tempos, to add variety to a program. 
Album #13 is available at $12.00 from 
Square Dance Associates. 


Panorama Slide Series 

For classroom or family viewing, the 
Columbia Record Club has initiated a 
monthly slide series entitled Panorama 
Colorslide Program. The initial fee of 
$3.98 covers the projector and the first 
unit—32 colorslides, a long-playing ree- 
ord, and guidebook. The member sub- 
sequently pays $3.98 each month for a 
new unit on one of four subjects— 
travel, art, nature and science, and a 
combined program. Write to Colorslide 
Programs, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, New York for more complete infor- 
mation. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Skin and SCUBA Diving. 
sound—$79.70 (sound) ; $71.30 (silent). 
Slidefilm kit containing instructor’s 
guide and student manual which dem- 


35 mm, color, 


onstrates skin and scuba diving tech- 
niques for beginning student. 
Institute, 

54, Illinois. 
Medieval Sports and Pastimes. (S 7051) 
28 slides , color—$10. 


Athletic 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Series of illustra- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tions taken from some of the illuminated 
borders in the Romance of Alexander. 
Edueational Productions Limited, East 
Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England. 


FILM SERIES 


Everybody's Wedeln. 
I—22 min., rental 


Color, sound. Part 
-$19.50, purchase— 


$225; Part I]—27 min., rental—$19.50; 
purchase—$225. Both parts: rental— 
$35; purchase—$395. Skiing champion 


Ernie McCulloch demonstrates Wedeln 
technique. International Film Bureau 
Ine., Chieago 4, Illinois. 

How to Play Hockey. Hight black and 
white films—#300. Covers skating, stick- 
handling, passing, checking, shooting, 
goaltending, offensive and defensive team 
play. International Film Bureau Ine., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

A Time to Dance. (9 films) 16mm, 30 
min., b&w, rental — $5.25; purchase — 
$125. Films explore the three major 
dance forms—modern, ballet, ethnie— 
through expert demonstration and ex- 
planation. NET Film Service, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Physical Education Activities in the Class- 
room. 16 min., color, rental—$4.25; pur- 
chase—$85. Rainy day games and activi- 
ties for use in the classroom. De »partment 
of Educational Media, Office of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Corvallis, Oregon. 
69.3. 1314 min.—free. Capsule history 
of medicine shows how medical progress 
helped raise the average life expectancy. 
Institute of Visual Communications, 
Ine., 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 

Legal Liability of Teachers for School Ac- 
cidents. 30 min., sound, color, rental— 
$65; purchase—$290. Leading authority 
discusses personal liability of teachers 
for accidents to school children arising 
from school situations. Thomas J. Bar- 
bre Productions, 2130 South Bellaire 
Street, Denver 22, Colorado. 

To Our Health. 16mm, 10 min., color— 
free loan to adult groups. Tour of re- 
search laboratories of a major drug 
manufacturer. Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Ine., 3 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 

Life Insurance—What It Means and How 
It Works. 16mm, 13 min., color, sound— 
free loan. Demonstrates how life insur- 
ance works through animation and live 
action. Association Films, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Teaching Children’s Basketball. 16mm, 
20 min., b&w, rental—#2.50; purchase— 
$75. Developmental sequence of basket- 
ball-type games for elementary school 
children. Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, Extension Division, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Beginning Modern Dance for High School 
Girls. 22 min., sound, rental—$2.50; 
purchase—$75. Shows typical experi- 
ences of a beginning high school modern 
dance class. Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Extension Division, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


FILMS 


The Breath of Life. 26 min., color, sound 
—$270. Stresses safety aspects of skin 
and scuba diving through narration 
and demonstration. Technifilms, Incor- 
porated, Outdoor and Sports Division, 
716 North La Brea Avenue, Hollywood 
38, California. 
Underwater Safety. 10 min., color, sound 
$110. Shows effects of underwater 
pressure on human body, and divers 
demonstrate proper procedures of safe 
diving. Technifilms, Incorporated, Out- 
door and Sports Division, 716 North La 
Brea Avenue, Hollywood 38, California. 
Muscles and Bones of the Body. 16mm, 
11 min., sound, b&w—$60; color—$110. 
Laboratory demonstrations clarify study 
of muscles and bones. Coronet Instruc- 
tional’ Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Infectious Diseases and Man-Made De- 
fenses. 16mm, 11 min., sound, b&w— 
$60. Shows importance of immunity to 
human being. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 
The Language of Modern Dance. 26 min., 
sound, rental—$2.50; purchase $75. Col- 
lege-level introduction to some of the 
ideas fundamental to an understanding 
of modern dance. Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


Your Breath Can Save a Life. 16 mm, 
3% min., sound, b&w—$4.50. Cleared 


for TV; Demonstrates mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. American National Red 
Cross, 17th St. between D and E, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


Aid to Educators. General Motors Corpo- 
ration handbook of materials for educa- 
tors—booklets, charts, kits, films, equip- 


ment. Educational Relations Seetion, 
Public Relations Staff, General Motors 


Corporation, General Motors Technical 
Center, Warren, Michigan. 

NDEA Title II] Filmstrips. Listing of film- 
strips by grade level and subject matter; 
includes series on health and outdoor 
education. Text-Film Department, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
The Audio-Visual Index. Audio-Visual 
Research Institute. Detroit 26, Michigan: 
The Institute, 1346 Broadway, Room 
409. Guide to instructional material in- 
formation in selected publications; in- 
cludes listing in physical education, 


health education, and safety education. 


$1.50. 
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FIELD HOCKEY AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS 


Second Edition—1961 


ALL-AMERICAN PLAYERS 
DEMONSTRATE 


Compiete Kit—$48.20 

5 Kodachrome Filmstrips 

3 L P Instructional Records 

1 Illustrated Instructor’s Manual 
Umpire's Unit Only—$13.20 
Instructor's Manual—$2.00 


Preview Before Purchase 
Order From: 
Dorothy |. Yanisch, Dept. of Phys. Ed. 
West Chester State College 
West Chester, Pa. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 


AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 

SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 
INOLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 
EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 


NATIONAL BASES 


Tough Bases of 

dimensions — 

expertly made! 
Write for FREE 


> Base Circular 


ie 
Sport Company 


360 N. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


See Page 11 for a list of 
the latest AAHPER publications 


SAVE UP TO 


fon NATIONAL BRANDS of 


50% 


Stop-Watches a Specialty 
Rush $1.00 for Discount Catalog 
and Genuine Leather Gift Wallet 


FIDELIS WHOLESALERS 
Operated by Totally Disabled Veteran 
of World War Il 
P.O. Box 224-J, Niagara Square Station 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUALITY THAT 
GROWS 
SO YOUR BUDGET 
DOESN’T 


Your appreciation of the quality in 
McArthur Super-Gym Towels increases 
with time—because it’s the quality that 


means the ec y of | 


McArthur School Towel plan. 


GEO. McARTHUR « SONS, INC. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 
(Distributors: TROY LAUNDRITE EQUIPMENT) 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 


19 Fairchild Drive, Buffalo 26, N. Y. 


ger wear, lower 
cost-per-use is built right into these 
famous towels. Fine, long staple, two-ply 
yarns, triple-twisted for extra strength; 
woven tape selvage edges; full 20” x 
40” shrunk size; and, 350 to 500 uses 
and launderings. Find out how real 
quality pays off — Write for the free 


Watches, Binoculars, Luggage, etc. 


-ALL-WHITE 


NYLON-COTTON 


FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


Here is a durable, colorful, and 
versatile all-white uniform, at an 
exceptional low cost! Champion's 
All White Nylon-Cotton uniform is 
the perfect answer to your home 
game jersey needs. 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY TO 
ASSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 


JERSEY 


Nylon-Cotton, combining the strength of Nylon 
with the comfort and washability of cotton. Double 
shoulders and elbows, shaped sides for perfect fit 
and good looks. The stripes and numbers do not 
fade, and cannot be washed out. WHITE only. 
Sizes: 38-46. 


AFB36LS/U. White jersey with 2-color vat dyed 
UCLA shoulder insert. Fast color aridye numbers 
front and back. Unless %, 4%, or % sleeve length 
specified, jerseys made with long sleeves. Price 
includes numbers and UCLA. 

Each: $5.00 


PANTS 


Champion's Nylon-Cotton shell pant. Washable, 

wearable, and durable. Extra strong re-inforced 

construction. In stock for immediate delivery in - 
sizes: 28-42. 


NYP/ Nylon-Cotton. Zipper front. White only. 
Each: $5.45 


NYP/L. As above. Lace front. White only. 
Each: $5.45 


1 or 2:color %” braid now available. 
To Order Only Per Pant: $.50 


WRITE FOR ALL NEW ATHLETIC CATALOG 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 College Avenue 
Rochester 7, New York | 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATIO 


Many of us learned in grade school 
geography that three-fifths of the earth’s 
surface is water. It would now appear 
that an equal proportion of the popula- 
tion of the world is seeking the water 
for leisure time. It is estimated that 
40 million Americans participated in 
boating in the past year; upwards of 
30 million fished on the nation’s ponds, 
lakes, and streams and two-thirds of 
them used boats; hundreds of thousands 
of others hunted on the water; more 
than one million participated in skin 
and seuba diving; and uncounted mil- 
lions of others flocked to beaches for 
swimming, water skiing, and other sports 
in and on the water. 

Boating and water sports constitute 
some of the nation’s favorite pastimes. 
They are wholesome and adventuresome 
pursuits adaptable to a wide range of 
ages and easily accessible to most people. 
They make a major contribution to fit- 
ness. In view of the popularity of boat- 
ing and water activities in a day when 
increasing numbers of people have the 
time and means to seek activities of 
their own choosing, much is being done 
to provide additional waters for recre- 
ational use. 

The sensational growth of boating and 
aquatic activities has naturally been ac- 
companied by some problems, most of 
which can only be solved by education 
in local communities. The most impor- 
tant problem and the one to receive the 
least amount of attention to date, is the 
teaching of the necessary skills for safe 
and successful participation in aquatie 
activities. Aside from swimming, little 
has been done to teach children and 
youth the knowledge, skills, and sports- 
manship basic to participation in boat- 


Boating and Water Activities 


ing and water activities. As a matter 
of fact, much more needs to be done in 
the teaching of swimming. Many edu- 
cators feel that if one single activity 
should be included in the educational ex- 
periences of every boy and girl it should 
be swimming. Some current problems 
relating to boating and aquatic activities 
are receiving consideration through state 
legislation, law enforcement, and public 
information. 

As in other activities involving human 
beings, there are conflicts of interest, 
such as fishing versus outboard boating 
and water skiing, enforcement of laws 
and regulations, disputes about property 
rights, and others. Most of these issues 
could be resolved by education and good 
sportsmanship. 


Whose responsibility to teach boating and 
water activities? 

Most people agree that education can 
and will ensure safe and satisfying rec- 
reational experiences in boating and 
water activities for a maximum number 
of people. Education in this context 
includes all the experiences in the com- 
munity, formal and informal, which 
would provide the skills, knowledge, and 
appreciations necessary for children, 
youth, and adults to receive maximum 
satisfaction and values from participa- 
tion in all types of boating and water 
activities. Schools, community agencies, 
and families should be involved in this 
phase of education. 


The responsibility of schools and colleges 

Our primary concern here is the re- 
sponsibility of schools and colleges for 
providing educational experiences relat- 
ing to boating and water activities. As 


Many of the problems brought about 
by the tremendous increase in partici- 
pation in boating and water activities 
could be prevented by education in local 
communities. The University of Tennes- 
see includes safety instruction in all its 
aquatics courses and teaches water skiers 
to wear life preservers at all times. 


in other sports, the basie skills should 
be available in a community school pro- 
gram with added opportunities for their 
application and perfection provided 
through the many other community 
agencies. The school curriculum, inelud- 
ing adult education, already includes 
opportunities for learning the essential 
knowledge and skills for many aquatic 
activities. Existing courses in health, 
physical education, recreation, adult edu- 
cation, first aid, science, shop, school 
clubs, school recreation programs, and 
special activities all have potential for 
education in boating and water activi- 
ties. Fortunately there are numerous 
local, state, and national agencies and 
organizations with resourees in leader- 
ship and materials that can offer great 
assistance. 


Suggestions for including boating and 
water activities in school programs 

Physical 
classes 

1. Basie instruction in the pool in 
handling boats and canoes. 

2. Swimming and water safety skills. 

3. Dry land demonstrations on safety 
equipment and outboard motors. 

4. Skin diving and scuba. 

5. Field trips to nearby lakes and 
streams to apply principles learned. 

6. Use of materials and films. 


education and swimming 


School boating and outing clubs 

1. Instruction in boating and aquatie 
activities. 

2. Demonstrations on the use of 
equipment. 

3. A study of seamanship, boating 
laws and regulations. 

4. Field trips with use of boats under 
competent instruction. 

Health and safety courses: Units on 
boating, water safety, and aquaties in 
regular health and safety courses, of- 
fered in junior and senior high schools. 


The New Hampshire State Department 
of Education sponsors summer workshops 


in all the various aspects of water safety. 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


“SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


COUNSELLORS WANTED 


Northern Wisconsin Girls Camp. July 
and August. Opening for head of canoe- 
ing and trips, at least 25 years old. Also 
experienced tennis teacher. 

Write Camp Pinemere, Minocqua, Wis. 


CAMP STAFF 


Physical Education Training Teachers or College 
Seniors only to assist on Waterfront or Landsports 


June 24th to August 24th approximately 
CAMP WALDEN, Denmark, Maine 
(est. 1916—140 girls—10 to 16) 

Write to: 35 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Counselors Wanted 
Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August. 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good Salary—ex- 
penses. 20 years or over. Write Apart- 
ment 3C, 166 East 63rd Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Boys’ Camp in Berkshires, Mass. (33rd year) 
has important openings in pioneering, swim- 
ming, canoeing, sailing, skiing, athletics. At- 
tractive salaries for teachers, upper classmen, 
depending on skills, experience. lransporta- 
tion allowance. No accommodations for fami 
lies. Send full details, Joseph Kruger, Director, 
377 Irving Avenue, South Orange, N. J. 


CASTS LIKEMAGIG 
WON'T BACKLASH! 


No. 1797 
Push-Button 
WONDERCAST 
with 100 yds. 
12-Ib. line. . $24.95 


No. 1579 
Push-Button 


WONDEROD 
6’, or 7°. $18.95 


No.1777 Bron-Z- 
Brown finish. Heavy 
duty push-button 
WonderCast with 135 
yds. 10-Ib. line. $19.95 8-Ib. line. . $14.95 


No.1774 Big value 
push-button Wonder- 
Cast in metalescent 
green with 100 yds. 


PROVED—PREFERRED BY 
OVER A MILLION FISHERMEN 
Here’s the reel American fishermen have 
Matching chosen as their favorite for dependable 
“push-button fishing.” Just a push of the 
button, s-w-i-s-h of the rod— Presto— 
push-button fishing! Long, easy casts 
every time. Backlash impossible! Powerful 
level-wind retrieve, smooth MICRO- 
3 DRAG, precision gears, Carboloy pick-up 
pin and many other outstanding features 
assure the ultimate in performance. 


SEND FOR THE NEW FISHING CATALOG AND 
1961 POCKET FISHING CALENDAR—ALL FREE! 


SHAKESPEARE CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. — FINE FISHING TACKLE SINCE 1897 
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Instructional units relating to boating 
and aquatic activities in subject matter 
classes: Units on good citizenship, sea- 
manship, laws and regulations, and tech- 
nical information in social studies and 
science. 

Secondary school shop classes: The 
construction of boats, motor repair, and 
safety rules as instructional units in 
shop classes. 

School and community boating and 
aquatic clinics: Clinies during after- 
school hours may be held prior to the 
opening of the boating season. They may 
include boating instruction, water safety 
demonstrations and discussions, and ac- 
tual participation in pools and nearby 
lakes and streams. The clinics could be 
available to the entire community. 

Special projects: Information on boat- 
ing and water safety may be given in 
school assemblies, special class sessions, 
and evening meetings. Instruction can 
be presented through lectures, films, and 
demonstrations and discussions. 

First aid courses: Some courses which 
are available to youth and adults in the 
community have now been designed by 
the American Red Cross to give more 
emphasis on boating. 

Adult education activities: The Power 
Squadron, U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
and other boating organizations now co- 
operate in providing adult edueation 
courses, 

Materials and resources: Among the 
many agencies and organizations that 
have resources in leadership and mate- 
rials on boating and water safety are the 
following: (1) state agencies—Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, Department 
of Conservation, State Police, Water Re- 
sources Commission, and Safety Com- 
mission; (2) national agencies—Ameri- 
ean Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Reereation, American 
Red Cross, Outboard Boating Club of 
America, National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, Power Squad- 
ron, and U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary; 
(3) local and regional agencies and or- 
ganizations—boating clubs, sportsmen’s 
clubs, and recreation departments. 

The AAHPER, through the Outdoor 
Edueation Project, has recognized the 
importance of boating and water activi- 
ties since the inception of the Project. 
In many state and regional workshops 
there have been boating and water safety 
conferences. A leadership preparation 
session for boating and aquatie activities 
is being planned by the Safety Division 
of the AAHPER, and will be held at 
Indiana University in June. Much more 
needs to be done in this important phase 
of physical education and recreation, In 
making plans for future efforts in boat- 
ing, it would be helpful if those inter- 
ested in boating and aquatic activities 
would write to Julian W. Smith, Diree- 
tor, Outdoor Edueation Project, College 
of Edueation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. * 
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May Is American Bike Month 


The intrusion of motorized transporta- 
tion is retarding the physical develop- 
ment of American children. Car pools, 
using Dad as a family chauffeur, and 
public transportation all contribute to 


the physical delinquency of today’s 
youngsters. By simple, everyday activi- 
ties such as eycling or walking American 
children could quickly improve their lev- 
el of physical fitness in every area. 

Yes, a pleasant exercise regimen of 
cycling for an hour a day would aid in 
the physical toughening of our young- 
sters. The bicycle is an excellent tool for 
organizing group participation pro- 
grams. The popular two-wheeler offers 
recreation and physical training special- 
ists the wherewithal for engulfing great 
numbers of Americans in beneficial exer- 
cise routines. Bike programs which 
teach riders to utilize their bikes for in- 
creased fun and recreational benefit have 
proven popular in hundreds of communi- 
ties from coast to coast. 

During American Bike Month in May, 
emphasis will be focused on the achieve- 
ments of American cyclists. It is during 
Bike Month that the American bicycle 
industry tips its hat to the nation’s 55 
million riders and 27 million bike own- 
ers through various service activities 


calling the public’s attention to this army 
of cyclists. 

Cognizant of the important role which 
the bicycle can play in muscular develop- 
ment and over all-physical conditioning, 
the Bicycle Institute of America has pro- 
duced a booklet which can be effectively 
utilized by recreation and physical edu- 
cation personnel in developing bike pro- 
grams. This Bike Month booklet pre- 
sents the ten all-time favorite games of 
America’s cyclists, the 12 official rules of 
safe riding, a self-inspection bike chart 
with advice on proper maintenance of 
the vehicle, plus tips on proper cycle 
adjustments and riding techniques. Cop- 
ies of this booklet are being made avail- 
able to the general publie as a public 
service by the American bicycle industry 
through all local bike retailers during 
Bike Month in May. 

The names of the ten games included 
in the Bike Month booklet relate the 
wide range for participants: the “Bike 
Relay,” “Mystery Race,” “Shoe Seram- 
ble,” “Hitting the Target,” “Coasting 
Race,” “Potato Race,” “Ring-a-lievio,” 
“Slalom Race,” “Miss And Out Race,” 
and the “Slow or Snail Ride.” There are 
racing games for older students and sim- 
pler contests for younger riders. Each 


game teaches the rider some aspect of 
safe cycling while testing his basic ma- 
neuvering skills. 

Since bicycles are regulated in most 
communities through local ordinances, 
the 12 official rules for safe riding also 
included in the booklet may be taught 
in a bike program. These rules include 
learning proper hand signals, keeping 
to the right, observing all traffic signs, 
giving pedestrians the right of way, 
never hitching on other vehicles, slowing 
down at intersections, ete. 

For additional information on how to 
conduct effective bike fun and safety 
programs, write to the Bicycle Institute 
of America, 122 East 42nd St., New York 
17, New York. * 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Eugene, Oregon 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 19 -AUGUST II 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 


Professors: Clarke, Dougherty, Esslinger, Haar, 
Poley, Sprague, Sigerseth, Woodruff. Associate 
Professors: Puckett, Rhoda. Assistant Professors: 
Amos, Brumbach, Munson. Instructors: Olson, 
Wiley 


VISITING PROFESSORS 

Dr. Naomi Allenbaugh, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Richard Morland, Stetson University; Miss Nancy 
Van Anne, Colorado State College; Ingrid Nagel, 
Sportshochschule, Cologne, Germany; Erick Haw- 
kins, New York 


COURSES 


Courses leading to B.S., M.S., Ph.D. and Ed.D 
degrees in physical education, health education and 
recreation are available. For instructors at elemen- 
tary. secondary and college levels; courses include 
Elementary school games, elementary school 
rhythms, elementary school methods, tests and 
measurements in physical education, major issues 
in physical education, in physical edu- 
cation, organization and administration of physical ¥ 
education, methods of research, physical education 
for the handicapped, statistical methods in physical 
education, advanced statistical methods in physical 
education, administration of athletics, administra- 
tion of buildings and facilities, supervision of phys- 
ical education, professional preparation in physical 
education, motor development, gross anatomy, me- 
chanical analysis of motor skills, social health, 
health instruction, driver education and training 
traffic safety, advanced health instruction, an 
administration of school health education. 


Eugene, Oregon 


June 12-17 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


COACHING CLINIC — June 12-16 


An outstanding coaching clinic is offered at no extra cost to students 
who attend regular summer session. Rip Engle, of Pennsylvania 
State University, Bill Bowerman, Don Kirsch, and Mike Reuter, of 
the University of Oregon, will provide instruction in football, track 
and field, baseball and wrestling. An outstanding basketball coach 
will be selected later. 2 credit hours. 


WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

Offered annually by the Department of Physical Education for 
Women. Contemporary dance, folk dance, tennis, badminton, arch- 
ery, soccer, speed-a-way, basketball, tumbling, apparatus and re- 
bound tumbling will be offered. Intensive work in skills, analyses, 
methods, development of materials, application of scientific princi- 
ples of movement, organization patterns, and instruction for profici- 
ency. Courses conducted in a worksho 
of junior and senior high school teachers. 1-7 hours credit. June 
19-July 7. Staff: Puckett, Woodruff, Dougherty, Van Anne. Featur- 
ing Ingrid Nagel, outstanding performer and teacher of gymnastics, 
with and without equipment, from Sportshochschule, Cologne, Ger- 
many; and Mr. Erick Hawkins, well-known dancer, choreographer 
and teacher from June 26 through July 7. 


climate are scaled to needs 


For catalogues and detailed information write to: 
DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Room E-81 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP — 


3 hours graduate credit. Allenbaugh. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Authorized by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


“The University of the Dance” 
FACULTY—1961 


Ballet: Alfredo Corvino3 wks. beg. June 30 
Margaret Craske —6 wks. beg. July 21 
Modern Dance: Myra Kinch 

Ethnic Dance:La Meri—| wk. beg. June 30 
Carola Goya & Matteo—8 wks. beg. July 7 
Principles of Movement & Rhythm 
Pantomine and Dramatic Dance 

Pedagogy of the Dance 

Ted Shawn 

Dance Notation (Labanotation) 

Ann Hutchinson —3 wks. beg. June 30 


Elements of Performing 

Pauline Koner —3 wks. beg. July 21 
Dance Composition and 
Composition for Dance 

Myra Kinch & Manuel Galea 
Stagecraft Workshop for Dancers 
John Christian 

Choreographer in Residence 

Nel Roos of Amsterdam, Holland 
Dean and Registrar 

Eugenie Dozier 


For information write: THE DIRECTOR—JACOB’S PILLOW, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


All Ameri 
LOCKER 


to meet every team room or locker room need 


FULL LENGTH GYM LOCKER 


DOUBLE TIER 


on three sides 


tor maximum circulation and better drying . 


America’s Quality Lockers . . . preferred from coast to coast by 
coaches and players alike. There’s a locker or combination of lockers 
to meet every requirement. They’re the best buy by far for: 
_ @Greater strength @ Attractive appearance 
@Complete adaptability @ More room, light, and cleanliness 
@ Superior safety and protection 
IN SEVEN BAKED ENAMEL FINISHES 


ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The Association for Higher Eduea- 
tion is the college and university branch 
of the National Edueation Association. 
One of the original NEA departments, 
it was discontinued in 1924 and reestab- 
lished in 1942. Starting with a small 
charter membership of several hundred, 
the Association now serves a member- 
ship of over 16,000 in some 1500 in- 
stitutions. 

Through a wide variety of activities 
—publications, research, legislative liai- 
son, committees, and conferences—the 


SE 


Sixth in a 

Series of Reports 
on NEA Divisions 
and Departments 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Association works to improve teaching 
and conditions of work and keep mem- 
bers informed of the latest trends in 
higher education. 

The Association yearbook Current 
Issues in Higher Education is a com- 
pilation of the speeches, reports, and 
statements given at the national con- 
ference on higher education sponsored 
each year by the Association. The 
current issue is entitled: “Platform for 
Higher Education: Guidelines for the 
Sixties.” Other publications include a 
biweekly College and University Bul- 
letin and a quarterly So They Say 
about Higher Education, which digests 
current articles about colleges and uni- 
versities. The Association will soon pub- 
lish its new yearbook resulting from 
the annual conference which took place 
March 5-8 in Chicago under the theme 
“Goals for Higher Education in a 
Decade of Decision.” The Association 
has also published a report of the First 
Washington Seminar for College and 
University Presidents entitled The Capi- 
tal and the Campus: National Aspects 
of Higher Education. 

AHE is currently assisting in the 
presentation of the television series 
entitled “Meet the Professor.” These 
weekly programs, featuring outstanding 
college teachers, are produced for ABC 
News and Publie Affairs. 

The headquarters office serves as a 
clearing house of information, materials, 
and research findings on many phases of 
higher education. Together with the 
NEA Research Division ,it has initiated 
a series of studies in higher education. 


| DeBourgh MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 

4 | Dept. J 2924 27th Ave. So. ¢ Minneapolis Minn. 
8 I'd like more N | 
Athletic Lockers. Address | 
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Editor, LOUIS E. E.MEANS | 
AAHPER National 


Professional efforts of AAHPER lead- 
ers over the nation are showing tremen- 
dous results this spring. President John 
F. Kennedy’s continued interest and the 
recent moves toward a new active feder- 
al program are having a magic effect 
upon local action. 

Helping AAHPER members to get 
ready for spring and summer fitness 
activities keeps the headquarters staff 
of OPERATION FITNESS—U:S.A. 
humming. Thousands of kits of printed 
materials have been shipped in response 
to requests from every corner of the 
nation and from other countries as well. 

This burst of activity is symptomatic 
of the opportunity that lies ahead for 
all professional workers in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. Here is 
the opportunity for loca] leaders to in- 
terpret; to evaluate; to make needed 
changes; to procure new staff, time allot- 
ments, and facilities; and to move ahead 
at a much faster pace than in the past. 

The column this month is devoted to 
presenting examples of how 
AAHPER members are responding to 
the challenge. 

Jim Dutcher, at Billings, Montana, re- 
ports that 7000 youths will participate 
in 30 track and field meets this spring 
and more than 7500 children will be giv- 
en the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test. 
Many clinies are scheduled. Dutcher 
heads a new Billings school-community 
fitness council which involves all leader- 
ship agencies. 

Hulon Willis at Virginia State Col- 
lege is spearheading a fitness test drive 
among Petersburg, Virginia, children. 
Test results are being used to plan a 
comprehensive physical education pro- 
gram in intermediate grades. The local 
PTA gave financial and moral support 
to the project, which will soon be ex- 
panded. 

Oklahoma AHPER and the Oklahoma 
girls recreation group will sponsor a 
summer Leadership and Fitness Camp at 
Camp Cimarron, Coyle, Oklahoma... . 
James W. Moore held a Physical Fit- 
ness Conference at Southern Connecticut 
State College in March Robert 
Berry and his staff at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, are planning a summer pro- 
gram for youth to improve the physical 
ability and fitness of selected children. 
Activities will stress strength, agility, 
endurance, and coordination, Students 
who exhibited weakness as a result of 
fitness testing will receive priority. 

Archery clinies were held by Barry 
Mangum of the Greenburgh, New York, 
Recreation Department. . . . The public 
demonstration of physical education ac- 


some 
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tivities at Grand Island, Nebraska, had 
as its theme “Fun and Fitness.” Bob 
Hamblet is director of this rapidly ex- 
panding program. 

Coach Pete Morgan of Princeton 
University is spearheading a state-wide 
track and field emphasis. . Finn 
Eriksen of Waterloo now serves as 
chairman of the Iowa Fitness Council. 
Accelerated fitness testing and use of 
recorded tapes on radio are principal 
features to date. 

Greyson Daughtrey of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, will again hold his stadium public 
demonstration of fitness activities which 
includes 52 schools and 2000 participants 
each spring. . . . Robert Kiphuth of Yale 


-conducted a Body Building and Sports 


Conditioning Demonstration Clinic re- 
cently for the Connecticut AHPER. .. . 
Kenneth Friend and staff will test and 
provide specialized fitness programs for 
more than 5000 children at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, this spring. Student in- 
terest is reported to be high. 

James Watkins of Pearl High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has published a 
booklet entitled Physical Fitness Test 
Results, Improvement or Lack of Im- 
provement. Copies may be obtained by 
writing directly to Watkins. . . . Dan 
Majewski of New Britain, Connecticut, 
has completed an interesting pilot fit- 
ness test project in the junior high 
schools which will set the stage for dis- 
trict-wide testing and program evalua- 
tion. 

Edward Storey continues his dual role 
at Mamaroneck, New York, and at Camp 
Half Moon. A strong exponent of fit- 
ness testing, he will retire from active 
service in the schools this spring. 
George Farkas has developed an excel- 
lent permanent record score card for In- 
dianapolis youth on physical education 
skill tests. Arnold Christensen of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, reports that 72 per- 
cent of all students scored above the 5th 
percentile in the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Tests. There has been steady im- 
provement each year following program 
modifications. Kathryn Fossum of 
Hawaii produced a comparative study in 
physical fitness, measuring Hawaiian 
children with AAHPER national norms 
and results in other areas of the nation. 

Gordon Lebowitz and Kenneth Kern of 
Fort Hamilton High School in Brooklyn 
conducted an intensive study of physical 
fitness levels in that school and several 
recommendations and results are suggest- 
ed for New York City schools. Ninth 
grade students revealed greatest weak- 
nesses because of inadequate elementary 
school physical education and lack of fit- 


ness emphasis. Big city boys tested 
somewhat higher than their country 
cousins, based upon national norms, A 
physical education course of study for 
the city, long needed, is now in progress. 
The California AHPER recently con- 
cluded its Third State-Wide Golf Clinic. 
. John Van Why, University of South 
Dakota, and other state leaders have sue- 
ceeded in obtaining a required physical 
education law in the State Legislature 
for the first time. .. . Janet Wessel, Mich- 
igan State U niversity, was a repeat di- 
rector of Lady Be Fit programs at three 
regional AASA conventions recently. 
John Thompson at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
continues his local mobilization of civie 
and community fitness activities. Certifi- 
cates of Recognition (AAHPER) are 
being presented to the mayor, state gov- 
ernment officials, Air Force leaders, and 
ageney personnel. His “No Belly Prize” 
television series for business men con- 
tinues to attract large participation. 
Carson Conrad reports from California 
that the state legislature has just com- 
mended the California State Department 
of Education on the California Fitness 
Project and the outstanding manner in 
which all associations and state agencies 
have participated in the project to en- 
courage California youth to improve 
their fitness. * 
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approved for 
tournament 
play! 


Doyton steel tennis, badminton 
and paddle tennis racquets are 
ideal for any school or play- 
ground program. Their ‘‘extra 
whip" improves every youngster's 
game—gives a speed and 
accuracy that cannot be 
matched by ony other type F 
of racquet. 

Whet's more, Dayton rac- 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
ond tubular steel frames ore 
not affected by climatic _ 
changes. No covers or 
presses are needed to 
protect them, They won't if 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. if 

Investigate them now 
Ask your local dealer | 
about them—or write to- 
day for complete infor- 
mation. 


i court layouts 
DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 
941 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio yours for the 

asking. 
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Freda Miller Records 


MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


CLASS—TECHNIQUE— 
PERFORMANCE 


ALSO SHEET MUSIC 
Elementary andl 
Suggestions for 


ALBUM +1 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 


TECHNIQUE 


16 short pieces in different styles and 
tempos, each with a one-measure introduc- 
tion for preparation and suggested list of 
suitable techniques. 


ALBUM #2 
SECOND ALBUM FOR DANCE 


4 studies, each about 3 minutes long, mak- 
ing this a good follow-up for Album #1. 
Also, a complete 10-minute ballet, "The 
Fable of the Donkey,” including narrative, 
suggestions for performing and costume 
sketches. 


ALBUM +3 
THIRD ALBUM FOR DANCE 


10 “dancey" pieces for improvisation or 
performance. Some may also be used for 
technique classes, since they keep a steady 
beat. 


ALBUM #4 
MUSIC FOR RHYTHMS 
AND DANCE 


Primarily for use with children. 4 pages of 
suggestions for the teacher with no special 
training in movement, rhythms or use of 
music. For basic movement, dramatic play, 
rhythm band, etc. May also be used for 
more advanced classes. 


ON THE APPROVED LISTS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION of Detroit, 
Boston, Kansas City, Miami, Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and many others. 

COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY FREDA 
MILLER. Each album contains 3 break- 
resistant records (6 sides) recorded with 
piano at 78 RPM for easy stop and go. 
Price per album $10.00 postpaid plus 52¢ 
federal excise tax unless school exempted. 
Descriptive brochure on request. Mail 
check, money order or school requisition. 


Freda Miller Records 


Dept. J, Box 383—Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS IN DANCE, 1961 


To obtain further information write 
to the address which appears at the end 
of each announcement. 


Arizona State College. Creative Dance 
Workshop. July 3-14. Barbara Mettler, 
guest instructor; Alyce Cheska, director. 
Creative expression, techniques and ma- 
terials of teaching creative dance on all 
levels. Graduate credit for 24% semester 
hours. (Dr. Alyce Cheska, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona) 
Arizona State University-Sedona Art Cen- 
ter. _Creative Dance Workshop. July 
17-August 18. Conducted by Barbara 
Mettler. Study of body movement as 
a medium of creative expression and a 
basic element in all the arts. Graduate 
or undergraduate credit is offered. (Ceeil 
Lockhart-Smith, Sedona, Arizona) 
University of British Columbia. Summer 
School of Dance. July 3-August 11. Two 
major workshops featured. Workshop I: 
nature of movement as a means of com- 
munication, contemporary developments 
in music as integral part of dance, as- 
pects of design. Workshop II: dance 
technique, composition and production 
and “The New Theater of Dance” which 
is composed and performed by students. 
Junior Dance Camp. July 10-July 21. 
Instructors are Jean Erdman; Penelope 
Shaw; Helen Goodwin; Cortland Hult- 
berg; Don Jarvis; and Harry Locke. 
(Summer School of Dance, Department 
of University Extension, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8, British 
Columbia) 

Al Brundage. Square Dance Vacations. 
Callers College, Wendell Sherwood Ho- 
tels Pittsfield, Massachusetts. July 4- 
July 8. “Funstitute,’ Thayer Hotel, 
West Point, New York. July 16-21, 
August 20-25. (Al Brundage, 11 Dover 
Road, Westport, Connecticut) 
University of California, Berkeley. \Vork- 
shop in Dance. July 5-27. Credit of- 
fered for two or three week sessions. 
Guest instructors: May O’Donnell with 
Ray Green, Nancy Lang, and Caryl 
Cuddeback. Program open to dancers 
and teachers on all levels and to teen- 
agers above tenth grade level. (Uni- 
versity Extension, 2441 Baneroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California) 

University of California, Los Angeles. 
Dance Summer Session. June 19-July 28. 
Pearl Lang, guest instructor in begin- 
ning and intermediate modern dance and 
composition. Other summer offerings: 
comparative study of methods and ma- 
terials in dance—Alma M. Hawkins; 
folk dancee—Annemarie Steinbiss; social 


dance—Audrey Robinson, (Dr. Alma M. 
Hawkins, chairman, Dance, University 
of California, Los Angeles, California) 
Sixth Annual Santa Barbara Foik Dance 
Conference. August 20-26. Program in- 
cludes new as well as basic dances for 
experienced and novice dancers. Spon- 
sored by Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion, UCLA, and Folk Dance Federation 
of California, South. Faculty: Madelyn 
Greene, Anatol Joukowsky, Al Pill, Ar- 
den Johnson, Alma Hawkins. (Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California) 

Colorado State College. Summer Session. 
June 24-August 18. Graduate credit 
offered for workshop in contemporary 
dance, dance history and _ philosophy, 
American square and social dance. (Eliz- 
abeth Hetherington, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado) 


University of Colorado. June 19-July 7 
Meree Cunningham— intermediate and 
and advanced technique, dance compo- 
sition, concert with group on June 23. 
June 19-July 21. Shirley Ririe, Uni- 
versity of Utah—introduction to modern 
dance for teachers, lecture demonstra- 
tion on July 20. Rose Daiber, Mungers- 
darf Sportshochschule, Cologne—chil- 
dren’s rhythms, European folk dance, 
modern gymnastics. (Charlotte 
chairman, Dance Program, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado) 


Connecticut College School of Dance. 
Fourteenth session. July 10-August 20. 
American Dance Festival, August 17-20. 
(Jeanette Schlottmann, director, Con- 
necticut College School of Dance, New 


London, Connecticut) 


Country Dance Society of America. Suiii- 
mer Dance and Folk Musie Camp. Aug- 
ust 6-13, 13-20, 20-27, Program includes 
English and American square and con- 
tra dances, folk songs and music, re- 
corder playing. Staff consists of experts 
in English dance and song. Featured 
guest instructor will be Douglas Ken- 
nedy, director, English Folk Dance and 
Song Society of London. (May Gadd, 
Country Dance Society of America, 55 
Christopher Street, New York 14, New 
York) 


Indiana University. Dance courses, sum- 
mer session. Problems of teaching dance 
in the elementary grades, including ap- 
proaches to the use of creative move- 
ment in danee, through words, songs, 
poems, and music. Theory and _ tech- 
niques of dance for high school and 
college; methods and materials of crea- 
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tive dance. Dance composition and pro- 
duction. All courses on graduate level. 
(Jane Fox, director of dance, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana) 


Jacob’s Pillow. Vance Festival and Uni- 
versity of the Dance. 9-week and 6- 
week courses begin June 30; 3-week 
course begins August 11. (Ted Shawn, 
Director, Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts) 


University of Michigan. Modern Dance 
Practicum, National Music Camp, In- 
terlochen, Michigan. August 22-Septem- 
ber 1. Faeulty ineludes William G. Hug, 
Esther E. Pease, with guest artist Sophie 
Maslow who will teach dance repertory. 
(Dr. Esther E. Pease, Barbour Gym- 
nasium, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan) 


Michigan State University. [ance Work- 
shop. July 10-21. Tnstruetors: Erick 
Hawkins, New York City; Maxine Hay- 
den, Michigan State University. Three 
credits of graduate or undergraduate 
work offered. (Maxine Hayden, Wom- 
en’s Gymnasium, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan) 

Modern Dance Holiday Course. Juli 2 /- 
August 4. Chelsea College of Physical 
Edueation, Eastbourne, England. Art 
of ereative dance: exploration and study 
of its elements, composition and dance 
drama, educational and recreational as- 
pects. Staff: Sylvia Bodmer, Diana 
Jordan, Joan Russell, Lisa Ullmann. 
(Mrs. Elizabeth Logan, 12 Rupert 
Street, Glasgow C. 4, Seotland) 


New York University. Summer session 
in dance. Summer catalog on dance and 
brochure on Masters’ Degree in Creative 
Arts and Doctoral program available 
upon request. (Dr. Gladys Andrews, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Health, 
and Recreation, New York University, 
School of Edueation, Washington 
Square, New York, 3, New York.) 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. Summer school. June 
11-30, problems in dance,—3 credits; 
July 3-21, dance curriculum—3 credits. 
(Virginia Moomaw, Department of 
Physical Education, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina) 


University of North Dakota. \Vorkshops 
in elementary physical education for 
classroom teachers, stressing dance and 
rhythms, by Grace O. Rhonemus. June 
1-10, Saint Mary of the Plains College, 
Dodge City, Kansas; July 5-15, Western 
College of Education, Dillon, Montana; 
August 14-19, Lookout Mountain, Gold- 
en, Colorado. (Graee 0. Rhonemus, De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Women, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota) 

Perry-Mansfield. School of the Theatre 
and Dance, June 29-August 20. Theatre 
Festival, July 28-August19. Productions 
by College Unit, July 28-29; Youth 
Theatre, August 4-5; Children’s Thea- 
tre, August 8-9; closing production Au- 
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gust 18-19. Seminar for advanced stu- 
dents and teachers, August 22-26. Fae- 
ulty: Harriette Ann Gray, contemporary 
dance and jazz; Joey Rigsby, contempo- 
rary and ethnic dance; Helmut Kluge, 
classic and Jooss ballet technique; Jo- 
sephine Taylor, children’s creative dance; 
Karen Johnson, beginning ballet; Kath- 
leen Mailliard, ballet for children; Sally 
Weidlin, basic movement and beginning 
contemporary dance; Don Remacle, 
stage design. (Portia O. Mansfield, Box 
4026, Carmel, California until June 1; 
then to Miss Mansfield, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado.) 


University of Pittsburgh. (Contemporary 
Danee Workshop. June 26-August 5. 
Theory and techniques of dance, dance 
composition, problems relating to the 
teaching of dance, dance notation, mate- 
rials and methods for teaching dance, 
visual aids, and dance in rehabilitation. 
Two hours of credit. Guest artist: May 
O’Donnell, New York City. Guest lee- 
turers: Dian Gaumer, Pennsylvania 
State University; Jeanne Hayes Bea- 
man, Chatham College; Mary Katherine 
Weidebusche, West Virginia University; 
Rose Serrao Lohmeyer, Director of Con- 
temporary Dance Studio, Arts and 
Crafts Center of Pittsburgh. (Professor 
Margaret E. Covert, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania) 


Sam Houston State Teachers College. Two 
dance workshops: Creative Activities for 
Children, June 7-21; Folk Danee Work- 
shop, June 22-29. Instructor, Nancy W. 
Smith. (Dr. Margaret Powell, Head of 
Department of Health and Physical 
Edueation for Women, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex- 
as.) 


University of Southern California. Sum- 
mer session workshops: June 19-30. 
Workshop in recreational dance: July 
10-21. Regular 6-week summer sessions, 
beginning June 19, includes social dance 
classes, elementary modern dance. Di- 
rected research in dance is offered. (Lois 
Fllfeldt, Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
University Park, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia) 

Springtime Squares. Square Dance Week- 
end. May 19-21. — Banner Lodge, 
Moodus, Connecticut. Directors are Gin- 
ger and Lou Brown, Isabelle and John 
Kobrock. Faculty: Ed Gilmore, Chip 
Hendrickson, Lou and Ginger Brown. 
(John Kobrock, Springtime Squares, 
230 Harvard Circle, Newtonville 60, 
Massachusetts) 


Stanford University. Modern Dance 
Workshop. For teaching modern dance 
in high school or creative rhythms in 
elementary school. Director: Margaret 
P. Duggar. Assisting staff: Ann Hal- 
prin, director of school and professional 
group in California; Frances Hoffman, 
Menlo-Atherton High School, Califor- 
nia; Mildred Skillman, percussionist and 
dance accompanist. Application required 


Wonderful HELANCA 


boat-neck leotard mokes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, becouse it’s mode of the 
omazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 


In black, 
copen, royal, 


white, pink, suntan, 
gray and red... 4.95 


Breezy action wrap-cround skirt. Celanese. 
In block, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short...2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 


footwear and access 


1612 Broadway, New 


1612 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York + Boston 
Chicago «+ Los Angeles 
Hollywood « San Fran- 
cisco * San Mateo 
Montreal + Toronto 
Ottewa 


ries. CAPEZIO, P-461 


York City 


DANCER’ 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Modern Dance Workshop 
June 12-30 


ALWIN NIKOLAIS 
MURRAY LOUIS 
JOAN WOODBURY 


Technique-Theory-Composition 


VIRGINIA TANNER 
Special Children’s Workshop 
Teacher Training for 


Children’s Dance 


Write: Dr. Ray R. Canning 
Director of Summer School 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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HERE ARE 
ADDITIONAL 
REASONS 
WHY 


LEOTARDS 
ARE 

PURCHASED 
By more \\ 
HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
as EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


throughout the United States. Many styles 

are offered in the illustrated catalogue. 

Fabrics: MER SHEEN . . . made from 2 ply 

: mercerized combed peeler cotton, rib knit; 
NYLON STRETCH JERSEY .. . sweater 
aby weight; SATIN GLOW JERSEY . . . made 
from Du Pon?’s high lustre rayon rein- 
forced with fine cotton. Leotards are in all 
popular shades. Girls’ and adults’ sizes. 
Expert workmanship in every detail—all 
seams reinforced. EVERY EDUCATOR LEO- 
TARD HAS THE EXCLUSIVE WHITE SANI- 
2h TARY INSIDE CROTCH, AN IMPORTANT 
HEALTH FEATURE. 


Style L2 
$2.50 child 
2.75 adult 


We manufacture tights without feet, calf 
and ankle length. From $2.75 up. WHOLE- 
7 SALE LEOTARD PRICES START FROM $2.50. 
Majorette and cheerleader costumes, cos- 
tumes for school recitals and classical 
plays, Modern Skirts and Swimwear. 


FREE POSTAGE 
: SEND FOR STYLE CATALOGUE 
ee DELIVERY WITHIN 10 DAYS 


Manufacturers 
see SPORTSWEAR COMPANY, Dept. E 
eg 226 So. 11th Street 


3 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


by May 15. (Margaret P. Duggar, Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California.) 


Stephens College. Summer Dance pro- 
gram will be held again at Perry-Mans- 
field School of the Theatre and Dance in 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado (see 
above). Stephens College students re- 


ceive eight hours eredit. (Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, or Perry-Mans- 
field, Steamboat Springs, Colorado) 


University of Tennessee. 2-week summer 
course, July 20-August 2. Faculty: 
Monja Chmell, teacher in Mary Wig- 
man School, West Berlin, Germany; 
Betty Bowman, University of Tennessee. 
(Dr. Helen B. Watson, Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee) 


Texas Woman's University. Workshop 
for the Enrichment of Experience in 
Modern Dance, for students and teachers 
of dance at all educational levels. June 
5-23, June 5-10: Anne Schley Duggan 
of movement, rhythm 
and design, development of modern 
dance choreography, dance pedagogy. 
June 12-16: Ted Shawn, guest artist-in- 
residence—fundamentals of a dance edu- 
cation, basie dance forms, dance mime, 
lectures, and films. June 19-23: Har- 
riette Ann Gray, guest artist-in-residence 
—techniques of modern dance perform- 
ance. June 26-July 14: concentrated 
course in history and philosophy of 
dance taught by Dr. Duggan. Graduate 
and undergraduate credit offered for 
all courses listed. (Dr. Anne Schley 
Duggan, dean, College of Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Texas 
Woman’s University, Denton, Texas) 


University of Utah. Modern Dance Work- 
shop. June 12-30. Guest instructor: 
Alwin Nikolais, New York choreogra- 
pher and teacher; assistant: Murray 
Louis, performer and teacher at Henry 
Street Playhouse. Dance classes for chil- 
dren and teacher training classes for 
educators and professional teachers of 
children—Virginia Tanner. Beginning 
technique classes for the layman—Joan 
Woodbury. College credits offered. (Dr. 
Ray Canning, University of Utah Ex- 
tension Division, University of Utah, 


Salt Lake City, Utah) 


Send in Nominations for 1962 


National Section on Dance offices to 
be filled for next year are listed below, 
with qualifications. You are invited to 
send suggestions for candidates, accom- 
panied by a short statement of profes- 
sional contributions and qualifications 
for the office. Mail before May 15, 1961, 
to Charlotte Irey, chairman, NSD Nomi- 
nating Committee, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Chairman-elect. Qualifications inelude ex- 
perience in the field of dance in education, 
knowledge of the machinery of operation 
and the work of the National Section on 
Dance and of personnel in dance and edu- 
eation, and a five-year previous membership 


in AAHPER. 


Secretary. Ability to write clearly and econ- 
cisely in reporting the work of the Section, 
blocks of time twice a year for prepara- 
tion of minutes, and two-year previous 


membership in AAHPER. 


Treasurer. Knowledge of simple bookkeep 
ing, care and aceuracy in maintaining 
records, and two-year previous membership 


in AAHPER. 


Member-at-large. Familiarity with prob- 
lems in dance education, knowledge of ae- 
tivities, ability to evaluate the accomplish 
ments of persons engaged in dance educa- 
tion, and two-year previous membership in 
AAHPER. 


Advisory member. Experience in dance or 
related fields, maturity of judgment, inter- 
est in the affairs of the NSD, and two-year 
previous membership in AAHPER. 


MEMO TO DANCE TEACHERS 
Order Focus on Dance—l, 1960 
72 p. $2.00 
AAHPER, 1201-1 6th St., Washington 6, D.C. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America's Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


1961 SESSION 
JULY 10-AUGUST 20 


Write for Bulletin and Application 


New London 


IMPROVISATIONS 


FOR 
MODERN DANCE 


(long playing record) 
Designed to answer the needs of the modern 
dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. 
Contains 25 piano improvisations—1%% min- 
utes average each—for the basic techniques 
of modern dance. Product of 20 years experi- 
ence as dance accompanist for Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. Used in over 1500 
studios and schools throughout the country. 
Complete with instructions, $10.45 including 
postage. 
Send for Free Descriptive Folder 


SARAH MALAMENT 
3215 NETHERLAND AVE. BRONX 63, N. Y. 
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SAFE FENCING 
The new game of safe fencing eapital- 
izes on the child’s natural interest in 


swordplay. Using a modified foil and 
target, the rules have been changed so 


as not to take away the basic skills of 
the sport of fencing. 

With safety as the first consideration, 
the materials used for safe fencing ‘have 
no pointed, sharp, or cutting edges, and 
there is no need for a face mask or body 
protector. The materials are an air-flow 
soft rubber tip, a fibreglass (nonbreak- 
able) foil shaft, a metal hand and wrist 
guard, a firm-grip wooden handle, a fiber 
heart target, a soft rubber heart target 
attachment, and an elastie body band. 

To play the safe fencing game, the 
two players wear the heart target held 
by a rubber cup slightly above the waist. 
Each target is held on the player’s body 
by an elastic band. A clip holds the 
band snugly to the body and facilitates 
removal. The object of safe fencing is 
to strike off the red heart target of the 
opponent, using the skills and strategy 
of swordsmanship. Children can now 
fence, safely, with all the thrill of the 
real game. More information on the 
game and the rules can be obtained from 
the Safe Feneing Company, 21 Harrison 
Avenue, Glen Falls, New York. 

Safe fencing is the result of specific 
search for a program activity which 
would be different and would bring a 
new sport into the realm of physical 
education and recreation for children. 
It went through many pretests and pilot 
experiences. Safe fencing is a game 
which adds variety to a program; there 
is no great expense for equipment, nor 
is much space needed for participation ; 
it is suitable for boys and girls; and 
all ages can experience satisfaction and 
enjoyment from it—CHANNING MANN, 
director, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Troy, New York, Public Schools. 


FACULTY RECREATION 
PROGRAM 


Recreation for teachers helps build 
esprit de corps and keeps the faculty 
fit for teaching through both physical 
and mental stimulation. Here is an op- 
portunity for the physical education 
teacher to lend a helping hand and at 
the same time “promote” the work of 
his department. 

The recreation program for teachers 
must be geared to meet the needs, in- 
terests, capacities, and abilities of a par- 
ticular faculty group. First step in es- 
tablishing the program is to survey the 
teachers, by oral or written question- 
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THAT SCORE 
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naire or hoth. A written interest inven- 
tory makes it possible to tabulate ac- 
curately the needs and desires of the 
teachers. It is important to find out 
also what times are most convenient. 
Specifie planning should be a joint 
enterprise undertaken by the administra- 
tion, faculty representatives, and physi- 
cal education personnel. Routine duties 
need to be assigned; committees, such 
as the refreshment committee, must be 
selected; problems of organization and 
supervision need to be ironed out. Dates 
and times selected should be placed on 
the school calendar. Whether the pro- 
gram is limited to several special parties 
a year or is a well-organized twice-a- 
month program offering a wide variety 
of activities will depend on the faculty; 
each kind of recreation program will 
have its benefits to the participants. 


Maintaining Program Interest 

Teachers are family people. Make 
certain the faculty understands that hus- 
bands and wives are invited to partici- 
pate. Make arraagements for baby sit- 
ters so that those with young children 
can take part. 

Any activities offered should be pre- 
sented in a casual, relaxed way that 
will be suitable for all ages and skills 
represented. Objectives should be to ae- 
quire new interests (possibly for retire- 
ment purposes), widen acquaintance, and 
awaken the philosophy of being “young 
at heart’—rather than to develop high 
levels of skill. 

Have some activity in the program 
for each person. And quit while the 
faculty is still having fun. 

Keep the program active; don’t let it 
degenerate into a passive or spectator 
program. Use it to help build good 
health habits leading toward optimum 
fitness. (A fine motivation can be that 
even mild exercise will help reduce extra 
weight!) 


Evaluating Results 

The final test the program must pass 
is, did it do the job of helping the 
faculty? Has it been of real service? 
Has it helped someone have fun, relax, 
or open new avenues of interest? If so, 
it will have been worth while. 

Yes, needed by the faculty, endorsed 
by the administration, sponsored by the 
physieal education department, and par- 
ticipated in by all, the program of 
faculty recreation contains great fune- 
tional value for any school faculty. It 
can be your most effective public rela- 
tions method between your regular shool 
program and the school faculty—use it, 
and use it wisely.—LorrAINE LARSON 
and Ronatp Hyart, Lee Edwards High 
School, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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A NEW STEP 


Nearly all organizations that teach 
swimming offer a course for beginners, 
an intermediate course, and advanced 
swimming of one type or another. The 
step from intermediate swimming to 
advanced swimming is usually not too 
difficult, but the average pupil has a 
great deal of difficulty progressing from 
the beginning to the intermediate level. 
With all age groups, however, few per- 
sons seem ready to enter an intermediate 
swimming class immediately upon com- 
pletion of the beginners’ class. Children 
under eight years old, college age men 
and women, and adults have the most 
diffieult time making the adjustment 
from beginning to intermediate. 

Two possible solutions for this prob- 
lem present themselves. One is to have 
the student practice on his own for a 
period of time before allowing him to 
enroll. in the intermediate swimming 
class. The other possibility is to offer 
a swimming ¢lass into which the person 
who has passed beginning swimming 
could immediately enter, a class involv- 
ing skills which he ean master with a 
great degree of success. 

An individual would need a minimum 
of 12 to 15 hours of practice on his 
own to prepare himself for intermediate 
swimming after completing the begin- 


IN SWIMMING 


ning class. The problem is that most 
persons are anxious to continue further 
instruction and asking them to practice 
on their own might have a negative 
effect on their enthusiasm. The better 
solution for this problem is to offer a 
class in between beginning and _ inter- 
mediate swimming. Instructors should 
not have to feel that it is necessary to 
push beginners unduly so that they may 
be ready for intermediate swimming. On 
the other hand, they should not be forced 
to hold back those who are ready for 
intermediate swimming because some in 
the class are far behind, even though 
these slower students may have passed 
beginning swimming. It would be better 
to add a new course than to relax stand- 
ards at the intermediate level. 


Advanced Beginning Course 

This class could be ealled “Novice,” 
“Advanced Beginning,” “Preliminary 
Intermediate,” “Intermediate Prepara- 
tory,” or any title which would be ap- 
propriate. We call it “Advanced Be- 
ginning” for the purpose of this article. 

Swimming classes are thought of on 
the basis of 10 lessons or phases. A 
sample “advanced beginning” course is 
presented here in ten phases. This does 
not mean that everyone should be able 


JUNE 12-—JULY 15 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA SUMMER SESSION 
Graduate Workshop in Health and Physical Education 


4 Hours Graduate Credit 


Featuring Dr. E. C. Davis, Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
University of Southern California 
Plus Consultants from the National, State, and Local Levels 
Scholarships Available. All Facilities Air-Conditioned 
Extensive Recreational Program. For Complete Details and Brochure write 
Dr. William H. Harris 
Workshop Director 
201 Men’s Gymnasium 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
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“SWEDISH GYM” 


Designed for exercise, and fun too! 
Wide Overhead Ladder 
Eight Chinning Bars 
Fireman's Pole 
Stall Bars 
Climbing activities 


| the PLAYMATE line 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 


Write for free brochure 


to complete this course in 10 lessons; 
upon completion of the ten phases, 
whether each phase takes one, two, or 
three lessons, the student should be pre- 
pared to enter intermediate swimming. 
Length of the class periods will be a 
factor in determining how many classes 
will be necessary to complete the course. 


Old and New Skills 

The skills listed are aimed both at 
teaching new skills to the “advanced 
beginner” and helping him review and 
become proficient at those skills which 
he had already begun to master. 

Phase 1. Review breath-holding, 
rhythmie breathing, prone float, back 
float, kick glide front, kick glide back. 

Phase 2. Review arm stroke (human 
stroke), finning, combined stroke front, 
combined stroke back. 

Phase 3. Review level off, jump into 
deep water, dive into deep water. Learn 
bobbing (deep water), sculling. 

Phase 4. Review changing positions, 
and in the process some endurance swim- 
ming of 50 to 75 yards continuously, 
rhythmic breathing. Learn treading wa- 
ter, frog kick (back), surface dive. 

Phase 5. Review all new skills and 
rhythmie breathing. Learn elementary 
back stroke (arms and legs separately). 

Phase 6. Review treading water, ele- 
mentary back stroke (arms and legs 
separately). Learn floating, elementary 
back stroke (combined). 

Phase 7. Review floating, treading, 
bobbing, elementary back stroke. Begin 
to learn the conversion from the human 
stroke to the erawl stroke (kick and 
arms separately). Learn the use of the 
kick board for the flutter kick. 

Phase 8. Review treading, floating, 
elementary back stroke, surface dive. 
Continue conversion from human stroke 
to erawl stroke (coordinate arms with 
breathing and legs with breathing). 
Learn underwater swimming. Inelude 
brief unit on boating safety. 

Phase 9. Review all new skills taught. 
Learn endurance swimming of 75 to 100 
yards continuously, seissors kick, use of 
kick board for this kick. Include brief 
unit on personal safety and self rescue. 

Phase 10. Test. Dive in deep water, 
swim 25 yards (human or crawl stroke), 
turn, change position, swim 25 yards 
elementary back stroke; float 30 seconds; 
tread water for 30 seconds; do a surface 
dive and swim underwater for two body 
lengths; bob in seven feet of water for 
one minute.—Dick KULAAs, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education and swim- 
ming coach, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA 


Summer Session: June 19-July 28 
Department of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion offers undergraduate and _ graduate 
courses leading to the BA, MA, and General 
Secondary Credential. Write to Summer Ses- 
sion Office, University of California at Santa 
Barbara, University, Calif. 
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EVIDENCE AND OPINIONS 
RELATED TO SWIMMING AFTER MEALS 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 
George Williams College, Chicago 


It is a commonly held view that there 
is special danger of drowning if one goes 
swimming shortly after eating. The ori- 
gin of this idea is not easily traced. The 
writer once read that the American In- 
dian prescribed massage of the abdomen 
to make after-eating swimming safe. The 
American Red Cross has steadfastly fa- 
vored staying out of the water for one or 
one and one-half hours after eating. The 
current issue of the American Red Cross 
Life-Saving and Water Safety Manual 
presents a carefully worded statement 
concerning the lack of scientifie evidence 
and favors the traditional position as 
follows: “wait until the initial processes 
of digestion are well under way before 
entering the water, which would be well 
within the hour or hour and a half peri- 
od usually preseribed.” In the Red Cross 
First Aid Instructors book one finds, 
“Don’t swim if you are over-heated, over- 
tived, or right after eating.” 

It is surprising that a rule of this kind 
has been so long recommended for rigid 
enforeement without any scientifically 
valid evidence. When questioned, the 
American Red Cross indicated that there 
were no statistical studies relating drown- 
ings to the recency of eating but that this 
rule, as others, was based on a consensus 
of opinions expressed by a panel of phy- 
sicians. There is no indication that any 
of these physicians have objective evi- 
dence in support of their opinions. The 
Red Cross rightly implies that an overly 
full stomach might interfere with breath- 
ing movements of the diaphragm. 

Most generally one hears that swim- 
mers will suffer “stomach eramps” and 
there is advanced the supposition that 
digestion “draws” blood away from the 
museles or the muscles “draw” blood 
from the stomach. No one is certain as 
to what is meant by “stomach eramps.” 
Professor Perey Dawson once suggested 
that the ileo-psoas muscles might cramp. 


Observations from Physiology 


Physiological studies on animals and 
man dealing with the effect of physical 
exercise on the motility and the secretory 
activity of the stomach date back to 
1849, They may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Physical exercise of even strenu- 
ous nature short of exhaustive fatigue, 
when unaccompanied by strong emotion, 
does not significantly modify stomach 
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motility or secretion, On the other hand, 
strong emotions even in the absence of 
exercise generally inhibit stomach motil- 
ity and secretion. There are a number of 
studies in which reduced motility and 
blood supply to the stomach and intes- 
tines are found in dogs when first faced 
with unaccustomed running tasks, but 
such inhibitory effects always “wear off” 
when the animal becomes accustomed to 
the activity. 

The reflexes that are elicited by the ex- 
ercise state are no doubt prepotent over 
those involved in digestion. One such re- 
flex adjustment causes vasoconstriction 
in the digestive apparatus. But during 
exercise the arterial blood pressure is 
markedly raised and the eardiae minute 
volume may be increased eight to ten 
fold. There is at least one study on dogs 
which indicates that this increased cireu- 
latory volume and power is sufficient to 
supply the viscera with an unchanged 
blood volume through the narrowed di- 
ameters of their arterial supply. 

There is also some mention in the lit- 
erature of a gastrocoronary reflex that is 
presumably elicited by distention of the 
stomach and causes a constriction of the 
coronary vessels, Beeause this reflex 
might be a source of cardiae embarrass- 
ment following a large meal, we conduct- 
ed an intensive study at George Williams 
College designed to detect any changes 
that might oceur in the human electro- 
cardiogram following distention of the 
stomach by balloon inflation and by a 
large meal. In scores of tests we were 
unable to discover any changes in the 
electroecardiogram that would indicate a 
reduced blood supply to the heart. We 
did correlate some changes with X-ray 
verified mechanical shifts of the heart in 


accommodation to the stomach distention, 
but this is harmless. 
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Completed Research in Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation 
Volume Ill 


Describes and indexes published and 
unpublished research in the three 
fields throughout 1960. Volumes | 
(1958) and Il (1959) are also avai 
able. $1.50 each. 

Order from AAHPER.NEA 


1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


New Conclusions 


Findings such as the above led a joint 
committee of the AAHPER and the 
AMA to release carefully worded advice 
on the subject, first in 1943 in an official- 
ly adopted statement and again in 1958. 
These statements published simultane- 
ously in the journals of the AMA and 
the AAHPER read in part: “Evidence 
as to the effect of exercise on digestion 
indicates that physical exertion does not 
necessarily interfere with the digestive 
process, although strong emotion may do 
so even unaccompanied by exercise. La- 
borers and farmers customarily work 
hard immediately after meals. On the 
other hand, it has been found advisable 
for athletes to eat their pregame meal 
three or four hours prior to competition 
in activities involving emotional stress.” 

Many athletes report swimming long 
distances regularly in training almost di- 
rectly after eating, although they would 
not do this prior to competition. It is 
responsibly reported that in its summer 
leadership training programs the Ameri- 
can Red Cross also schedules swimming 
activities directly after meals. 

A professionally trained physical edu- 
cator who for many years has carried 
responsible leadership for the American 
Red Cross, for the YMCA, and for com- 
munity programs permits us to quote 
him as follows: 

“T have never seen a case of so-called 
stomach cramps. I am familiar with 
cramps of thighs and legs. These are gen- 
erally associated with swimming in cold 
water or when fatigued. 

“Although IT have observed hundreds "of 
thousands of persons, among them partici- 
pants in Red Cross summer institutes, en- 
gaged in recreational and instructional 
swimming immediately after eating, I 
have yet to see the first ease of drowning 
or near drowning that could be attributed 
authentically to swimming at this time. 
Usually drownings are attributable to 
carelessness or foolhardiness. 

“T believe that the excitement connected 
with competition or the fear of drowning 
may interfere with digestion much more 
than the swimming exercise itself. A full 
stomach does interfere with movements 
of the diaphragm and thus reduces one’s 
desire and ability to swim vigorously. For 
this reason one can do better about two 
hours after a full meal.” 


It is not enough to reason that for 
every hour that swimmers are kept out 
of the water there is one hour less in 
which persons may drown from one 
cause or another. Pool time is too valu- 
able in our large schools to warrant an 
hour or two of shut down after break- 
fast‘and after lunch on the basis of un- 
founded tradition. There is no evidence 
to warrant the restriction of noneompeti- 
tive swimming during the first hour 
after a meal unless the stomach is so full 
as to seriously restrict movements of the 
diaphragm. * 
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For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 
a profit-making activity. Write today for 
free information. 
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CPEA Elects 1961 Officers 


Over 200 members of the College 
Physical Education Association attended 
their annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on December 27-30. The follow- 
ing officers will service for the coming 
year: president—Joy W. Kistler, Lou- 
isiana State University; president-elect 

Richard E. Jamerson, University of 
North Carolina; past-president—Ray- 
mond A. Snyder, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; secretary-treasurer 

M. M. Mackenzie. Teachers College, 
Columbia University; member-at-large 
and chairman for teacher education— 
John E. Nixon, Stanford University; 
chairman for basie instruetion—George 
Cousins, Indiana University; chairman 
for intercollegiate athletics—J. A. 
Fischer, Kent State University; chair- 
man for researeh—Burris F. Husman, 
University of Maryland; chairman for 
intramural athletics—C. E. Mueller, 
University of Minnesota; and chairman 
for history of sport (pro tem)—Earle 
Fk. Zeigler, University of Michigan. 


Boys’ Clubs Start Safety Program 


A practical program to reduce dan- 
gerous and irresponsible driving has 
recently been announced by the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. Designed to eapital- 
ize on boys’ natural interest in cars and 
mechanies, the program offers a variety 
of ingenious approaches to auto safety 
education. 

In setting up the program loeally, 
individual clubs will utilize the train- 
ing aid “Youth on Wheels—Motor Fun 
and Safety Projects.” Complete with 
sketches, charts, and drawings, the 27- 
page booklet explains how car clubs 
operate, how to obtain needed equip- 
ment, and where to go for technical 
leadership. There are sections on drivy- 
ing skill, safety first and other road 
tests, and auto mechanics, as well as 
a comprehensive bibliography. Write to 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 771 First Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 


Delta Psi Kappa Research Award 


Delta Psi Kappa, the national pro- 
fessional physical education fraternity 
for women, has announced the avail- 
ability of its biennial graduate research 
award of $500 to be awarded to a woman 
who has in progress a research study of 
unusual excellence in the field of physi- 
eal education, health education, or reere- 
ation. Applicants must be prepared to 
submit a detailed outline or unpublished 
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manuscript of a study in progress dur- 
ing the biennium 1960-62, information 
about themselves, and personal and proj- 
ect recommendations. Applications must 
be received by January 15, 1962. Write 
to Reva Ebert, president, Delta Psi 
Kappa, Box 5206, N.T. Station, Denton, 
Texas. 


News from Nebraska 


e The Nebraska State Health Depart- 
ment initiated a series of 15-minute 
radio programs last fall. Future topics 
to be covered include school health and 
physical fitness and safety problems in 
radiation. 


e Kearney State Teachers College plans 
to occupy its new Herbert L. Cushing 
coliseum in September 1961. The build- 
ing will house the physical education 
program and will include a swimming 
pool, indoor track facilities, a gymna- 
sium with seating capacity for 5000 
spectators, dressing rooms, classrooms, 
and offices. 


@ The University of Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 
held its annual invitational Play Day 
for high school girls on Mareh 4 in 
Lincoln. The all-day program featured 
jeint sports activities including swim- 
ming. 


e The Legislative Board of the Texas 
Unit, Division of Girls and Women’s 
Sports, met on December 2 in San 
Antonio to elect the following officers: 


chairman-elect — Eva Hart Rogers, 
Houston Publie Schools; representa- 


tives—Betty Alexander, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Margaret Bray 
Stapper, MacArthur High School, San 
Antonio, Ouisa Molen, San Angelo 
Public Schools, Rae Holt, Odessa Public 
Schools; and WNORC  chairman— 
Jeanette Wieser, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. 


New AMA Health Bulletin 


The Department of Health Education, 
American Medieal Association, has in- 
itiated a Health Edueation Service for 
Schools and Colleges, which consists of 
a monthly bulletin for teachers of health. 
Bulletin entries are selected in terms of 
their general health education applica- 
tion. Choice of items and interpretation 
to students at the proper level are pre- 
rogatives of the teacher. Write to De- 
partment of Health Education, Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Tlinois, 
for more information. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Lysle K. Butler, chairman of the de- 
partment of physical education for men, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, sailed 
for Europe on February 14 to study 
the relationship of the European school 
physical educational and _ recreational 
programs to the adult recreational move- 
ment. 

Martha Gable, television-radio program 
director for Philadelphia public schools, 
received the John B. Kelly Athletic 
Award on February 13 in Philadelphia. 
Miss Gable, an internationally knowa 
athlete, actively teaches and promotes 
sports for girls in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 


Schoo! Enrollment Shows 
Large Gain 


Enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools in the current year 
has reached 37.2 million, an increase of 
1.2 million over last year. Enrollment 
in elementary schools is up 32.9 percent 
in the last ten years, but high school 
enrollment is up 76.6 percent, for an 
over-all increase of 44.4 percent. The 
school-age population (5 to 17 years) 
has been growing at a rate 2.5 times as 
fast as the general population. This 
year one out of every four in the total 
population is in the school age group. 

These enrollment figures are part of 
an array of statistics released recently 
in the NEA Research Division publica- 
tion Estimates of School Statistics, 
1960-61. Order Research Report 1960- 
R15, Stock #43-572, single copy 75¢, 
from Publication-Sales, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Special Textbook Edition Awarded 


Don Cash Seaton, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education, University 
of Kentucky, received a leather-bound 
edition of The Physical Education Hand- 
book from Prentice-Hall, Ine. Dr. Sea- 
ton is co-author of the book with Trene 
A. Clayton, director of physical educa- 
tion, Bryn Mawr College, Howard C. 
Leibee, director of physical education, 
University of Michigan, and Lloyd Mes- 
sersmith, chairman, health and physical 
education department, Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

The Physical Education Handbook, 
now in its third edition, was originally 
published by Prentice-Hall in 1951. 
With sales exceeding 165,000 copies, the 
book is one of Prentice-Hall’s best-sell- 
ing college texts. 
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Virginia Conferences 


e The State Department of Education 
conducted its second combined College 
and Health and Physical Education 
Teachers’ Conference at Hotel Chamber- 
lin on Mareh 23-25. Leonard A. Larson, 
director of physical edueation for men, 
University of Wisconsin, served as con- 
sultant. After the College Division 
meeting, there was a meeting of the 
heads of the health and physical eduea- 
tion departments in the colleges and 
universities in the state. 

The Public School and College Divi- 
sion’s meeting opened with a general 
session on March 24. The highlight of 
this session was an address by Dr. Lar- 
son on the topic “The Dynamies of Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations.” The 
conference closed with a luncheon. E. L. 
Lamberth, Superintendent of Norfolk 
City Schools, spoke on the topie “Health 
and Physical Education in the Atomie 
Age.” 

e The sixth annual Negro Health and 
Physical Education Conference was held 
at Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, on February 17-18. The Confer- 
ence was sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Edueation to provide an 
opportunity for teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and college personnel to dis- 


cuss problems related to health and 
physical education at the elementary, 
secondary, and college level. William H. 
Creswell, Jr.. AAHPER consultant in 
health education, was guest speaker and 
consultant. 


Girls Clubs—Key to Total Fitness 


Girls Clubs of America, Ine., will 
celebrate their annual Girls Club week 
May 14-20, under the theme “Girls Clubs 
—Key to Total Fitness.” The week’s 
activities emphasize the importance of 
social, emotional, physical, mental, and 
spiritual fitness. Write to Girls Clubs 
of America, Ine., 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, New York. 


Oregon Studies Weight Training 
in Elementary Schools 


The Oregon State Department of 
Edueation recently formed a subcom- 
mittee to investigate the advisability of 
including weight training in the ele- 
mentary school program. Members of 
the subcommittee were: John Abele, 
M.D., Oregon Medical Society; Arthur 
A. Esslinger, University of Oregon; and 
Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 
It was subsequently recommended that 
weight training below grade 7 be dis- 
couraged in Oregon elementary schools. 


Oberteuffer Speaks at Bemidji 


Delbert Oberteuffer, professor of 
health education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, spoke at Bemidji State Col- 
lege on February 21 before an all-college 
convocation. He also attended a luneh- 
eon meeting with college and public 
school educators. Dr. Oberteuffer’s visit 
was sponsored by the College Physical 
Edueation Major’s Club and the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Winter Sports Participation Clinic 


A winter sports clinie designed for 
coaches and participants was held at 
Slippery Rock State College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania, February 25. Ma- 
jor activities of the day included swim- 
ming, gymnastics, wrestling, and dance. 
Through participation on the interme- 
diate and advanced levels, stress was 
given to teaching techniques for coaches 
and proper execution for the partici- 
pating athletes. 

A comprehensive outline of the day’s 
activities has been published in booklet 
form. Copies may be obtained for $1.50 
from William A. Storer, Director of 
Athleties, Slippery Rock State College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


bubls eye in POOL SU 


we offer you... 


Nylon racing suits for both 
men and women and boys and 


design! 


girls. These styles are tops for 
all competitive purposes — and in | 
many cases are used for regular 


classes as well. 


The material—knitted of 100% 
nylon’ yarn—does not absorb water 
readily and dries before you know 
it. It is light in weight and yet 


not transparent. 


Sturdy construction and careful 


reinforcement at all points of 
strain have made these suits 


favorites with swimming 
instructors. 
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Fellowships and Assistantships 


e Graduate fellowships and assistant- 
ships in health edueation, physical edu- 
cation, and dance for women are avail- 
able at Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas. Stipends 
range from $2150 to $2400. Out-of-state 
tuition is waived. For additional infor- 
mation and application forms, write 
promptly to Margaret Powell, Director, 
Department: of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 


e Pennsylvania State University has 
announced that qualified graduate stu- 
dents of Recreation Education are now 
eligible for assistantships, senior resi- 
dencies (women), counselorships (men), 
and tuition scholarships. The College 
of Physieal Education and Athletics 
offers the M.Ed., the M.S., the D.Ed. 
and the Ph.D. degrees with a major in 
Reereation Edueation. The University 
features a school camp sponsored for 
three weeks each spring and fall as a 
laboratory for recreation students, Inter- 
ested candidates for advanced degrees in 
this field may write for further informa- 
tion to Dr. Fred M. Coombs, Recreation 
Edueation Department, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


Graduate Program Introduced 


The 1961 summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, will 
introduce physical education courses on 
the graduate level leading to a Master 
of Arts degree in physical education or 
education. A schedule has been planned 
to enable the physical edueation gradu- 
ate student to complete the degree in 
three consecutive summers. Write to 
Dorothy Humiston, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado, for more com- 
plete information. 


NECROLOGY 


Emmett Fagg Cambron, 
department of health, 
tion, recreation, and 
Texas State College, Denton, died on 
January 15. Dr. Cambron was a promi- 
nent member of the profession and ae- 
tively participated in state and District 
Association affairs. 

J. Franklin Miller, 


chairman of the 
physical educa- 
athletics, North 


president of the Ohio 
State High School Basketball Coaches 
Association, died on February 12, 1960, 
in Pleasantville, Ohio. Mr. Miller was 
principal and coach at Pleasantville for 
eleven years. 

Carlton N. Rayl, physical education teacher 
and basketball and track coach at _Ever- 


ett Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio, 
died on September 4, 1960. 

Kenneth V. Walling, a teacher in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for the past 23 years, died 
on September 27, 1960. Mr. Walling 
was active in professional organizations, 
serving most recently as past-president 
of the Cincinnati chapter of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa. 

Joseph H. McCulloch, former head of the 
athletic department at Eastern Michigan 
University, died in December, 1960, in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Mr. MeCulloch 
was the University Athletic Director for 
twenty years and served as president of 
the Midwest District AAHPER. 
Howard M. Bell, Supervisor of Youth 
Services, Los Angeles City Schools, died 
in February 1961. Dr. Bell worked in 
all phases of the profession in Los 
Angeles and was active in state, District, 
and national AAHPER affairs. 

James S. Stevens, former superintendent 
of recreation, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
died in Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
January 5. Mr. Stevens was an active 
member of the profession and spent 27 
years in Greenwich. 

George Taylor, former basketball coach at 
Crosby High, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
died in De Leon Springs, Florida, on 
January 19. Mr. Taylor also coached 
at Yale University from 1927 to 1930. 


“Maintaineer®" 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
—also for tips on preparation 


Not Your Payroll." 


ready for 


all activities 


> 
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This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 
C0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor. 


CD Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 


Ask the Hillyard 
in your area 


for dances, etc. He's 


"On Your Staff 


Name 


Address 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


Norman Cousins, “Why Would Any- 

one Ever Stop Learning?” McCall’s 
Magazine, February 1961. Sample 
statement: We must be life-long stu- 
dents, to keep abreast of new discoy- 
eries, to guide wise use of leisure, and 
to understand the human community 
in this uneasy world. 
Goals for Americans (Prentice-Hall), 
1960. In this report of Dwight D. 
Kisenhower’s Commission on National 
Goals, read the chapter on edueation, 
written by John W. Gardner, President 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

“John Lyon Reid on High Schools,” 
Overview, March 1961. The noted Cali- 
. fornia architect traces the evolution of 
high schools from “eggerate” to open 
loft and illustrates the change over the 
past decade with five of his secondary 
school designs. 

“New Horizons in Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards,” NEA 
Journal, January 1961. Analyzes some 


of the critical issues and problems en- 
countered by the committees of a special 
NEA project. A must for those inter- 
ested in professional advancement. 

Robert and Leona Rienow, “The Des- 
perate World of the Senior Citizen,” 
Saturday Review, January 28, 1961. 
Unusually perceptive article pointing to 
the needs and wishes of “the senior 
citizen,” the errors being made in pro- 
viding for him, and some possible new 
directions in his interest. Sample quote: 
“Ton’t give us planned recreation. We 
want to stay people.” 

“The Softer They Fall,” Overview, 
Mareh 1961. Survey of playground 
surfacing materials tells the adminis- 
trator and grounds maintenance man 
how the schoolyard accident toll can be 
reduced. 

W. W. Bauer, M. D., “Don’t Let 
Tobacco Trap Your Teen-Ager,” The 
PTA Magazine, March, 1961. Some 
clues on how to persuade young people 
to postpone the decision whether or not 
to smoke until adult years are reached. 


Did you read “A Matter of Priority” on page 14 of the March 1961 
Journal? If not, go back now and study this message of importance 
to all those seriously concerned with the future of the profession. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

(1) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Address 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: 
—$6; Research Quarterly—¢4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Circle year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


April September 


AAHPER Journal 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


(0 Research 00 
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New (3rd) Edition! 
Mitchell and Crawford—CAMP COUNSELING 


Virtually every phase of camp life is generously discussed in this New (3rd) 
Edition. To keep the student up-to-date on the many new aspects of camping 
today, the text has been thoroughly revised and includes much new material. 
In response to requests from instructors a new chapter has been added on the 
Camp Counselor and his duties. Commonly encountered situations, such as 
managing problem campers or coping with homesickness, are fully covered. 
How-to-do-it information is given on a wide variety of 

camping activities: ropes and knotcraft; axemanship; foods 

and outdoor cooking; sleeping in the open. Many new photo- 

graphs have been added pertaining to all phases of camp 

life. Lively line drawings clarify camping techniques. 


By Viota Mircnett, Wesley College, Dover, Delaware; and ipa Craw- 
rorp. About 412 pages with about 370 illustrations. 
New (3rd) Edition—Ready in May! 


(2nd) Edition! 
New! Smolensky and Haar— 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRINCIPLES OF 
ACTIVITIES COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Designed for freshmen and sophomore college students, ee 
this manual graphically explains how to play 31 popu 
lar sports. Geared to both men and women, it clearly 
sets forth differences in techniques, rules and regula- 
tions for the two sexes. Here are a few of the sports 


RADIATIONS FROM RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS CANNOT BE 


you'll find covered: synchronized swimming — skin 
and scuba diving — archery — fencing wrestling — 
modern dance — touch foetball — soccer softball — 


golf tennis — skiing — track and field. Vocabulary, 


OMT 
AN SEEN 


playing rules, techinques and illustrations have been This intriguing undergraduate text covers many 

updated throughout for this new edition new concepts in today’s field of community health. 

You'll find such topics as: air pollution prevention 


By Houus Farr, Ph.D.; Joun H. SHaw, Ed.D.; Grace I. Fox, Pe.D.; and control—occupational health—sources of radio- 


and Creu B. Hottincswortn, Ed.D. About 400 pages with about ay 
241 illustrations New (2nd) Edition—Ready Late May! activity—health aspects of radiation and biological 


effects—value of x-rays—problems in space travel, 


such as temperature, food and drink, elimination, 
isolation, etc. Clear and full discussions highlight 


today’s most challenging health problems from those 
of premature infants to the aged. The effect of cul- 


New (3rd) Edition! Byrd—HEALTH tural and social patterns on health, the purpose 
and functi i > 

As in previous editions, this text is solidly based on health and function of a community health conscil and 

needs and interests of college undergraduates. For this 

new edition, Dr. Byrd has analyzed more than 100,000 


consecutive calls at the Stanford University student health By Jack SMoLENsKY, M.P.H., Ed.D., Associate Professor 
service to determine leading college health problems. This of Health Education, San Jose State College, California; 

8 I and FRANKLIN B. Haar, Ph.D., Professor of Health Educa- 
revision includes new discussions on such topics as: suntan tion, University of Oregon. 352 pages with 100 illustrations. 
New—Just Ready! 


methods and materials in community health edu- 
cation are all clearly portrayed. 


chemicals — food additives — the 
Rh-factor — live vaccine for polio- 
myelitis — atherosclerosis — mouth 


to-mouth resuscitation—germ war- 
fare—etc. General health problems 
of prime importance to the college 
student are fully discussed — prob- - . 

lems such as proper care of eyes, | * gladly sent to teachers on approval 
teeth, posture, skin, heart, etc. 


University. About 496 pages, illustrated. 
New (3rd) Edition—Ready in May! 
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